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DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING, 
and SUSTAINING to all. Being easy of 
digestion is INDISPENSABLE to Invalids, 
Homeopaths, and Dyspeptics. 


“It SUPERSEDES every other Cocoa in 
the Market.”—Giobe. 


“MARAVILLA COCOA may justly be 
i called the PERFECTION of PREPARED 


TATLOR BROTHERS, Lonpon, COCOA.”—British Medical Journal. 
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When you ask for Dr. RIDGES PATENT FOOD 
for INFANTS in Shilling nee see that you 
get it, and Beware of Imitations. 


KEATING’S PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROVING 
POWDER, 


Tuis Powder is quite harmless to animal hie, but is unrivalled in destroymg Fleas, Bugs, 


Emmets, Flies, Cockroaches, Beetles, Gnats, Mosquitoes, 
of Insects in all stages of metamorphosis. 








Moths in furs, and every other species 


Sportsmen will find this an invaluable remedy for destroying fleas in their dogs, as also ladies 
F . 1 ] ] rete . — oa > fF; ryvtre sly efficaci 3] 
for their pet dogs ; and sprinkled about the nests of poultry, it will be found extremely a cious in 
exterminating those insects with which they are usually infested. It is perfectly harmless in its 


nature, aud may be applied without any apprehension, as it has no qualities deleterious to animal 


life, 

Imported and sold in packets, 1s., 2s. Gd., and 4s. Gd. ; or Ls. packets, free by post for fourteen 
postage stamps, and 2s. 6d., on re ceipt of thirty-three. Also in bottles with bellows, 1s. 6d. and 3s. 
cach. By Tao.as coc, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C. 
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KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS 
be 8 
, An anxious parent, distressed at the sufferings of his child, having tried several Family Pills during three successive 
days, had a box of 
. 


A KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS 


presented to him, and three Pills gave relief im six hours. They have been used in that family ever since. 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, at 1s, 14d., 23. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 

















FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. |/ samaietae | 


: excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Coraplamts, Sick |} nDE inh 
Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness , Gidditess, Spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomaci and bowels ; and foréiderly people, or where 
an occasional aperient 1s required, nothing ean be better adapted 


PERSONS of a FULL HABIT, who are subject to Headache,}} + ise oy * 
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great atiow of blood to the head, sbould never be without them, as 
many dangerous symptoms will be entirely curried off by their timely 
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For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all i / 

“ gg eons the Distre — Headache so very ‘pee valent with od | ) } 
Depression of Spints, Duiness of Sight, Nervous Aflections, | 

B Blot shes. Pimples, and Sallewaese of the Skin, and give a health y | ZA h 

juvenile bloom to the complexion, 1 a \ 

Her Myc sty’s Commissiouers have authorized the name andj} — \\ { f 
address of “ THUMAS PROUT, No. 229, Strand, London,” to be j 
impressed upon the Government Stamp aflixed to each box of | 
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genuine medicine, 
Price 1s. lgd. and 28, 9 J. per box. 

















JOHN GOSNELL AND COS 


‘CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth 

“ AGUA AMARELLA” 

‘TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S, and see that you have none other than ther GENUING articles. 


restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 


Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers, Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London. 











SUNSHINE. 


For the Home, the School, and the World. 
A Monthly Illustrated Magazine, for Young Peopla, Family Reading, and Readers In General, 
EpITED BY THE Rev. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D. 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 





TxN years! Just ten years ago since we issued the first number of Sunshine. 
Ten pretty volumes now stand in a row, gay with crimson cloth and gilding, and 
full of most attractive and useful reading, while the numerous and beautiful 
engravings give increased interest to the stories which they illustrate. 

It has really been the pleasantest ten years of our life ; for we have had such 
great delight in working for the good of jour hundred thousand readers, and we 
know from the many letters which have come from them how completely we have 
eecured their friendship. We exchange kind greetings with girls and boys in all 
parts of the world, whom we have never seen, but who are just as much our 
loving friends as if we had talked face to face. They ofvsa tell us that we 
have helped them to grow wiser ard better. We are thankful for this pleasant 
assu7ance. a 





Prepared expressly for the Patent Kmife-Cleenmg Machines, India-rubber and Buff Leather Knife Boards. Knives constantly 
cleansed with it bave a brillant polish equal to new cutlery, Sold in Packeta, 3d, each; and Tins, 6d., 1s., 28, 6d., and 4s. each, 








Prevent friction in cleaning, and injury to the Knife. Price from 1s. @d. each. Ozkcy’s Wellington Knife Polish should be used with 
the boards. Sold everywhere by Grocers, Ironpmozgers, Brushmakers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c, 


Wholesale:—JOHN OAKEY and SONS, 
Manufacturers of Emery, Emery Cloth, Black-lead, Cabinet Glass Paper, &c., Wellington Mils, 
172, Blackfriars Road, London, 
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THE SERVICE OF LOVE; or, Ministry for Christ in our Daily Life. By A. 
cloth, 1s. 6d, 








to 


[. Jawes. Square 16mo., 


Also, by the same, 
THE *“‘CITY WHICH HATH FOUNDATIONS;” or, Thoughts suggested by “The Gates Ajar.” 
With an Introductory Letter by the Right Hon. Sir Joun Coreripar, Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
CHURCH SEASONS: Practical Remarks on the Principal Seasons of the Christian Year. Fourth Edition, 
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revised and enlarged, Price 23. e 

“ We heartily commend this | I It lea and ) > 
style that makes it in all respee sit 

‘A sterling work suited to Chi 8 I —Evening Standard 

‘* The Author writes with cle : ruth with reference to? i} of man nd t 





lemption wrought out by the I vide is { he, » 
REPOSING IN JESUS; or, the True Secret of Grace and Strength. By G. W. Myung. Cloth, bevelled 


boards, 23. 6d. Fourth Edition. 


“ This volume, so elegant its exterior 1 so exquisite in its tents, cannot be read in vain.”—CAureh S'and tl. 
THE ISLAND MISSION. A History of the Melanesian Mission from its Commencement. With a Portrait 
of Bishop Selwyn, now Bishop of Lichfield. Crown 8vo., cloth, 53. 
“ This interesting work gives us a good glimpse into e labours of Bishop Selwyn, Bishop Parreson utely murd i}, and other 


nissionaries amongst the islands of Polyne sia { Melanesia.” —Rock. 

FRESH LEAVES IN THE BOOK AND ITS STORY. By L. N. R. Complete in 1 vol. With 23 
full-page and 55 smaller Illustrations. Post Svo., cloth, 6s. 

THE RIFT IN THE CLOUDS. By the Author of “ Memorials of Ca 
edges, 2s. Third Edition. 

BIBLE CLASS TEACHING. On “Jesus Himself.” By the Author of “The Old, Old Story.” Third 
Edition. 18mo., cloth, 3s. 
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‘A most delightful work, and one we cannot appreciate too highly, No teacher, no mother, should be without it,”— Watchman 
“ The style is simple, and the illustrations are plain aad striking ; the wriler, too, has some power of bringing out the hidden meanings 


of Bible narratives.”— Clerical Journal. 

HEART TO HEART. Nymns by the Author of “ Old, Oid Story.” Cloth, 1s. Twenty-third Thousand, 
OLD, OLD STORY. 570th Thousand. 1d. 

OLD, OLD STORY. Halfpenny Edition. 140th Thousand, 

OLD, OLD STORY. In cloth, 6d. 

OLD, OLD STORY. Complete, with Music for the Pianotorte, 6d. 

LOTTY’S MESSAGE, By Author of “ Old, Old Story.” 93rd Thousand. Id. 


— OF JESUS, and other Verses for the Sick and Lonely. By C.M.N. Cloth, 23.6d. Sixth 
ition, 


_“ There is no Christian mind th 1m fail to be edified by the exquisite seniiments, the deep and delicate touches of religious feeling 
which they embody, in lauguage at once simple, forcible, and elegant.”—Lilerary Churchman, 


— hop gaa SACRED. By the Rev. C. H. Ramspen, Vicar of Chilham, Kent. Crown 8yo. 
oth, 43. 6d. 


* In this volume there is a good deal of fr agrant devotional thought.”—London R-view. 


* He is full of reverence for all holy things, and sings musically of heme joys.”—Puhlie Opinion. 
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FOR WHICH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour 
Puddings with fewer Eggs, and 
Pastry with lese Butter. 


Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- 


VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, 


and (not destroying the Sugar in 
the Flour) as rendering Bread more 
nutritious than that raised with 
Yeast. 


Bread may be made with it in a 
QUARTER THE TIME required 
when Yeast is used, as it is not 
necessary for the Dough to stand 
and rise before it is put into the 
oven. 


To make Bread.—To evsrs powns of flowr add a heaped-up iea-epoors! of Borwion’s Baxin 


AMONGST THE MANY TESTIMONIALS BEOKIVED WE BEG 
TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :-—— 
Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868 
Drak firn,—I beg to inform you that after having 
tried with my conjréres the various self-aérating powders 
for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
nounce yours to be the boat ofall that has been submitted 
to our inapection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 
I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
wake it known.—Your most obedient servant, 
G. WARRINER, 
Representative for the English Exhsbitors at the 
Iniernanonai Exhibition, Havre ; late Insiruc- 
tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 
ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Lancet, Author of “ Adulterations Detected,” &c., says it 
is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
in making Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 
board ship. 
ERNEST ELLIOTT, M.D., of Her Majeety’s Dock- 
yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “1 should hke to bring it 
into general use st sea: it ie the greatest beon, not only 
to the gick, but in the officers’ messes.” 


POWDER, 


with @ little salt, and thoroughly mig whils im @ DRY state; then pour on gradually about haif a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, manny quickly but thorowgaly wits 
a cough of the xsual consistence, takiay ccre not to knead it more than is necessury to maa it perfectly ; make it into 
small loaves, whick muet be immediately put into a quick oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Macke « 


very light dough with Borwiox’s Bakino PowpsR as yor bread, with 

milk or water, and with salt added ; have ready « large stewpan of boiling water, make the cough miu buile the 
size of @ medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes withoul taking off the b oO ascere 
Bev ore sence eur them 


tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, amd if it comes out clear, st s+ some. 
apart om the top with two forks, az they become heavy by their own steam, Serve with outtor ams suya, 


ré a 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Coruchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d, Packets, aud in Patent bores, S., 
1s., 2¢, 6d., and 5s. 
WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDO®, E.C, 


Sale Room, 184, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Briage) 


TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING 
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ERMENEGILDA. 
A ROMAN STORY. 


BY THE COUNTESS DI TERGOLINA, 


PRELUDE. quired anything, as she was about to go out 
On a cold but clear day in the spring of} for some affairs that required her attention. 
i86--, a family group were assembled in the “ Yes, nurse, you can post the advertise- 


morning-room of Mrs. Henry Temple, con-| ment for the Zimes, if my sister has finished 
sisting of the lady herself, her sister, pretty copying it,” said Mrs. Temple, advancing to 
Minna Graham, her twin daughters, girls the davenport at which Minna Graham was 
of fifteen years, the pride of their widowed | sitting ; “ but first let me see if it says all I 
mother’s heart, and lastly, an elderly matron, | wish; and Mrs. Temple read :— 
whose appearance : showed her to be rn ‘* Wanted at the beginning of next month, a well 
upper servant, holding a responsible position | educated young lady, either French or Italian, as 
in the household, that of nurse. governess and companion to two: young ladies, twins: 
“Well, Meadows,” said Mrs. Temple, “are She must be a churchwomaa, and be provided with 
you going to Liverpool next week ? or do you a Ps ee ors inset ax dave ot the 
intend to remain until the rest of the party! month.” SLEy BN is: 
with whom you thought to travel are ready ?” 
“T have made up my mind, with your 
permission, to stop for my friends, ma’am,” 
replied Nurse Meadows ; “which will give 
me a few more days with you and my nurse- 
lings here,” mutely caressing the twins who 
stood by her side. * Ob, my honoured 
mistress,” continued the faithful old servant, 
“how can I tell you all my sorrow at leaving 
you! especially now that new anxieties are 
coming upon you as these dear children grow | Ir was the last day of the Carnival, and the 
older ; but as I promised my husband when | gardens of the different palazzi were all 
he went to Australia that I would follow him | ablaze with light and full of gay maskers, 
if he sent for me, I feel that as he has done | whilst the noisy groups on the Pincian hill 
sO, it is my duty to go.” and other promenades of the Eternal»City 
“ You are right in so doing, nurse,” replied | were enjoying, as only Italians can, the many 
Mrs. Temple ; “ but remember although the | beauties of the fair spring night. 
time has come that I must have a governess for| Apart from all this noise and revelry—for 
Dora and Mildred, so that they may make up | music and laughter were everywhere—two 
for lost time, it will make no difference with | priests were pacing backwards and forwards 
regard to yourself should you return to Eng- | among the classic ruins of the Coliseum, 
land, for there will always be a place for you | the elder and evidently the superior of whom 
in my family. Indeed, dear nursie, I have a | was intently studying a letter bearing the 
strange sinking at my heart when I think that | English post-mark, in which was the copy of 
my girls will henceforward be without your/an advertisement that had appeared some 
constant care, when I am perforce away from | weeks since in.a London newspaper. 
them ; but I must hope that the young person} “It is almost time that the signora ‘and 
whom I may select as their governess will be | her friends were here, is it not?” said Don 
as capable and trustworthy in her duties as} Antonio, folding up the letter and putting it 
you have been in yours, but I am afraid that | into the pocket of his vesta talere. ‘1 com- 
is hoping too much, dear old friend.” |mend your «lever thought, Padre, that they 
The tears were in Nurse Meadows’ eyes | should come here to view this charming scene 
when Mrs. Temple ceased speaking ; but she| by moonlight, and t! us give me the oppor- 
managed to tell her mistress how much she| tunity I so much desire to tell the Signora 
valued her goodness; and then, as if the| Ermenegiida the result of our last conferenee 
recollection of all the comfort she was leaving | respecting her journey to England, and by 
was too much for her, she turned to leave} being alone with her find out her true feel- 
the room, first asking the ladies if they re-| ings on the subject. 
¥. 21 


The advertisement was duly posted by 
Nurse Meadows, and the good old servant 
left England to join her husband in Australia 
the following week, at which place she 
arrived safely, to find that he had died of an 
epidemic, then raging in the colony, just 
fifteen days before she reached it. 


CHAPTER IL-——IN ROME, 
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Padre Francesco bowed low to Don Antonio, | 
saying something about “ Troppo onore” in a | 
low tone, for the imposing presence of his} 
superior seemed to have a humiliating effect | 
on him ; and seeing that the persons spoken | 
of, for whom he had been waiting, were about | 
to enter the arena, Padre Francesco walked | 
briskly forward to meet them, seeming glad to 
get away from one who in a singular manner | 
exercised a subtle power over him for which | 
he could not account. | 

Of the persons who now entered the| 
arena some were English, the others Italian ; | 
among the latter was the young girl, Signora | 
Ermenegilda, of whom Don Antonio had | 
been speaking. She was standing with her | 
English friends before one of the little pulpits 
—or as they are called “stations,” in which 
the monks and priests hold forth on the 
miracles performed by the saints, on their 
respective days, when Padre Francesco came | 
up to them, and was by her introduced and | 
courteously received by all. 

Before the Padre had time to point out to 
the English strangers the many beauties of | 
the majestic ruin, over which the effulgent 
light of a full moon was gradually rising, | 
Don Antonio joined them, and after saluting 
the little party with a grace eminently sacer- | 
dotal, he contrived with great tact to sepa- 
rate the Signora Ermenegilda from the rest, 
leaving the Padre to take care of the others. 

As they walked here and there among the 
flowery ruins, it was evident from the stern | 
though subdued tone of Don Antonio’s voice, | 
and the impatient hearing of his companion, 
that the conversation was not altogether 
pleasant to her feelings ; still she listened 
intently to that which he was saying. 

“ You cannot draw back now, daughter,” 
said the Don, “now that everything is 
settled and arranged for your departure ;— 
what will those who choose you for this 
mission think after having so trusted you?) 
No, ’tis only a little womanly perversity, for 
last week you were even anxious to commence | 
your journey to the land of fogs and gold.” 

“ True,” replied the Signora, “‘ and I am still | 
as anxious for the spread of our holy religion 
as then or ever; what I could wish is that it | 
was more openly done: and why it should| 
not be so is more than I can comprehend ;| 
it has already occasioned me many hours of| 
deep thought.” 

“ You seem more anxious about your own | 
thoughts than the mission upon which they} 
should be fixed,” said Don Antonio, sternly ; 
“and I must beg of you to leave thinking to 
your spiritual directors; you have been 


chosen, and must obey!” And Ermenegilda di 
Monteci, the daughter of a noble house, 
consented to do that at which her open, 
truthful nature revolted, but to which a 
blind and unreasonable love to her religion 
bound her. 

Her conference with .Don Antonio had 
left an unpleasant impression on her mind,— 
she wanted time and quiet to think over what 
she had done; so wishing her friends the 
telice notte—those, at least, who lingered still 
in the arena—she was assisted to her carriage 
by Don Antonio, and the drive being a short 
one, Ermenegilda was soon at home. 

The lady with whom she resided when in 
Rome was her maternal aunt, the Signora 
Marchesa Martinelli, whose palazzo was in 


ithe Via Condotti. 


Her house was the resort of some of the 
highest dignitaries of the Roman Church, 
whose opinions were to the Marchesa as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians ; it was not, 
therefore, to be wondered at that she was a 
bigot of the first class. 

In this atmosphere of men’s wisdom un- 


{sanctioned by God’s laws Ermenegilda had 


passed a great portion of her time during her 
passage from girlhood to early womanhood. 
She had always been a docile and easily 
governed pupil of her bigoted aunt. Always 


of a sensitive and deeply thinking turn of 
mind, the mystic nature of her religion 


charmed her senses without touching her 
heart, and she became, as she thought, a 
true believer in the religion in which she had 
been educated. Ermenegilda was therefore 


‘inclined to be a bigot—and in a measure 


was so—but the natural truthfulness of her 
character kept her from carrying this principle 
too far. 

On returning home after her meeting with 
Don Antonio, Ermenegilda found her aunt as 
usual surrounded by her clerical friends. The 
moment she entered the room all arose from 
their seats, anxious as good breeding would 
permit to hear the result of her visit. 

After she had seated herself, they came 
round her with their soft questioning intona- 
tions of “ Weil, daughter, and how has your 
conference prospered?” and when Ermene- 
gilda told them that all was settled, and she 
was to leave Italy the next week for England, 
they called down a shower of benedictions on 


| her, in the name of the Virgin and the saints. 


But nothing could exceed the joy of Ermene- 
gilda’s aunt at the success of her intrigue— 
for such it was—as she had made application 
to Cardinal Bertini that her niece should be 
named for the mission, immediately after the 
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adventioninast had been received at Rome | 
from their friends in England, and although 
its acceptance would separate her from one 
whom she had professed to love as a daughter, 
the Marchesa positively shed tears of joy on 
the occasion. 

Thus she who was genial, and somewhat 
kind-hearted in every-day life, was made by 
her so-called religion to lose all the tender- 
ness which should belong to the character of 
every true, leal-hearted woman. Nothing was 
allowed to step between when the outward ob- 
servances of her church were concerned, for- 
getting that God is love, and His laws are the 
same. After that evening the Marchesa paid 
to her niece all the attention which she con- 
sidered due to one who had been so honoured, 
as to be chosen on a special mission which 
wonld redound he the honour of the church. 

So far did the idolatry of this lady reach 
for all things appertaining to the Papacyand its 
institutions, that at one time she had decided 
in her own mind that Ermenegilda should take 
the veil, having gone so far as to refuse an 
eligible matrimonial offer for her. It fell in 
this wise :— 

A young a noble family, whose 
lands were in Velletri, became enamoured of 
Ermenegilda during a festival in which they 
had both been thrown much together. 

Che consequence was that the young man, 

, sought the Marchesa, 
ermission to adc ign 
gaining her < 


officer of 


Signor Caravoglia 
and formally asked | 
Exmenegilda with the 


her | 


ston of 


his wife. 

But strange as it then appeared, the Mar- 
chesa, without hinting a word to her niece 
or her parents, refused peremptorily the young 
man’s suit. 

It afterwards transpired that Cardinal Bertini 
and herself had determined that Ermenegilda, 
with her large fortune, should become a nun, 
in a 


with the almost certainty of holding 
ns time the dignity of abbess. 
enor Caravoglia was not to be daunted, 


fae pa wrote to Ermenegilda’s mother; but 
the death of her father just at that period, as 
a matter of course, put an end to the affair 
until ‘happier times,” he said. 

When the Marchesa heard of | 
was furious. Sending for her niece into her 
room, she accused the poor girl of deceit, 
double-dealing, and all the other pretty attri 
butes belonging to quite a different person from 
Ermenegilda, telling her that she had been 
keeping up a clandestine 
with Giuseppe Caravoglia ! 

Ermenegilda assured her aunt that she had | 
not even heard of the letter. 


is letter she 
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But the Maschesa x was half mad with anger, 
telling her niece that if she wished her to 
believe what she had just declared, she would 
consent to enter a monastery with the inten- 
tion of taking the veil. So saying, before the 
poor girl could do anything but look at her 
relative with black despair at such a proposal 
written in her face, the Marchesa took her by 
the hand, and leading her to another room, 
in which Cardinal Bertini was seated, she 
smilingly told his Eminence that her young 
niece had not refused to become what she so 
desired. 

As before said, Ermenegilda was of a sweet 
and docile disposition, with every feeling and 
sentiment ready, as it were, to be formed into 
fair characters as events brought them into 
action. Injustice in every shape she abhorred, 
and also anything that was like taking away 
the free will without proper cause. With her 
the wishes of those she loved and trusted, 
when gently expressed, were commands which 
her heart obeyed before her lips had time to 
give assent ; therefore, when, with the quick 
perception of self-preservation, she took in at 
one glance her perilous position, all the noble 
qualities of her truly womanly nature arose 
like a tempest, and nearly overwhelmed her. 

Ermenegilda’s first impulse, however, was 
submission, not to the proposal to become a 

nun, but by entreaty to set it on one side. 
Throwing herself at the feet of the Marchesa, 
she broke into sobs of prayerful entreaty that 
her young life by 
She was inundated 


would not sacrifice 


s | they 
cloister ! 


dooming her to a 
with tears, and throwing herself on her aunt’s 
breast, implored her to have mercy on her, for 
that she had no vocation for a life which shut 
her out from all human love and fnendship ! 

But the poor girl spoke to deaf ears, for 


both her aunt and the cardinal—the latter 
of whom sat blinking his eyes and passing 


his hand over his face—were inexorable. As 
for her aunt, she sat as untouched bythe sweet 
pleading eyes and plaintive tones as a statue, 
with lips tightly pursed up, and eyes raised ina 
sort of religious horror at the depravity of her 
niece for refusing that which the Marchesa 
would not, even at her age, have accepted,— 


ah un’s CO ul” 


Ermenegilda’s first passionate burst of 
weeping had in part calmed her, and in 
calming her given her power to think. ., With 


her honest mind and just ideas, she felt the 
right she had to dispose of her life in the 
manner most congenial to herself. 

| To acta lie was to be a liar; and as her 
very senses revolted against the sacrifice of 
| her youth to the gloom of a cloister, a feeling 
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of high and noble resolve entered her heart, |his Eminence had reached the bottom of the 
which gave to the young and fragile maiden | staircase, when they re-entered the saloon. 
the moral strength to combat for the right. Ermenegilda asked permission to retire, 
Seeing that Ermenegilda had become} which request was not granted ; as for answer 
calmed from the violence of her grief, the | the Marchesa again began to torment her on 
Marchesa began to think that she had gained | the same subject, w hen the poor girl at last, 
her point, but she was not long allowed to| brought to bay, as it were, at once in a quiet 
be in error. {but decisive tone, refused even to listen to 
Collecting her energies, and remembering | the subject again ; and curtseying with stately 
her late father’s abhorrence of a monastic! grace to her aunt, F rmenegilda retired to her 
life, Ermenegilda approached the sofa on | chamber. 
which her aunt and the cardinal sat, and| The subject was never broached again, 
with a most touching modest dignity ex-|and as the young officer fell in one of the 
pressed her deep sorrow that for the first | | engagements at that time carrying on against 
time in her remembrance she felt obliged to} Austria, it was well for Ermenegilda that the 
disobey her by refusing to enter a cloister. | affair finished where it did, or hers would hav e 
“J cannot bury my heart and all its affec- | been a life-long sorrow. 
tions in a monastery,” said Ermenegilda;“I| This painfal | little episode took place about 
love my little sisters and my dear mamma, ah |a year and a half before the commencement 
how dearly! I love my Italy, the fair coun-| of our story, so that when the mission to 
try of my birth. I love the birds, the bees, | England was proposed to her,—in the first 
and the flowers; and oh! dear aunty, it| | place by her aunt, and afterwards by Don 
seems to me that we love God more in living | Antonio, who was a friend and colleague 
among the beautiful works of his creation, | of Cardinal Bertinii— Ermenegilda, being an 
and helping those of our fellow-creatures | honest believer in her religion, as far as her 
who are less fortunate than ourselves to| light went, felt that as her aunt had left 
fight the battle of life hopefully and steadily, | off tormenting her to enter a cloister, she 
than in hiding our youth and all its capa-| would on this occasion do what she wished. 
bilities for good in a cloister. Say, dear|She therefore accepted the proposal, but as 
aunty,” continued Ermenegilda, laying her| we have seen, not without some misgivings 
hand caressingly on the Marchesa’s arm,“say|at the last moment. As may be well 
that you will forgive me, and still love me,|imagined the week which intervened was 
for indeed I love you !” fully taken up in preparation, and the visit to 
But gentle words and actions were lost on|the dear ones at Sorrento, her mamma and 
the now deeply irritated lady. To have her| her two sisters—wee maidens of three and 
will put on one side by a young girl, and in| | five years old — all of whom she dearly 
the presence of Cardinal Bertini also ! it was loved. 
too much she thought, and turning away from | Her arrival was most anxiously looked for 
the now weeping girl, she bade her dismiss | | by her mother, who had not seen her for 
all those childish sentimentalisms, and listen | some months; whilst to the little ones the 
to plain reason,—in other words, to become} coming of their “ big” sister was quite an 
anun! Cardinal Bertini had sat all this time | event, for when the carriage in which Er- 
without other signs of ba than the move- | menegilda arrived drove into the grounds of 
ments before referred to ; but after looking | the beautiful villa residence of the ‘Baronessa 
first at one and then the other of the con- | di ¢ Gislanzoni, two little white-robed figures 
tending parties, and solemnly turning his | came running out with cries of delight 
large head from side to side, his heavy to meet her. The Baron di Gislanzoni 





mouth slowly opened to say something — 

“ Figlia mia diletta, you are young and 
comely, fair to look upon; know you not 
that beauty is a snare, especially when it 
flaunts itself in the world? but closed in the 
sanctity of the cloister ’tis secure from harm. 
Think, belia donnina, how happy you would 
make your aunt by doing as she wishes.” 

So saying the cardinal arose, and after wish- 
ing them the felicissima notte, he gave them his 
parting blessing, which the ladies received on 
their knees, remaining in that position until 





welcomed his step-daughter with true kind- 
ness, and then putting her into her mother’s 
arms, left them together, taking with him his 
little daughters so that nothing should dis- 
turb so joyful a reunion. 

“ Are you quite satisfied that you will be 
able to do good by performing this duty 
you are called upon:to do, my dear child?” 
said the Baronessa to her daughter, after they 
had been talking some time, and Ermene- 
gilda had opened her heart to her mother. 

“TI hope so, dear mamma,” replied she ; 
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“and the Padre and also Dos. Antonio were|over the lovely country which lay like a 
so anxious that I should accept it, and have/| picture before her. Tears, half sorrow, half 
such full belief in my success, that I cannot | of gentle regret, filled her eyes as she thought 
help thinking that with my own earnest en- | how soon she would be far away from these 
deavours for the spread of our holy religion, | loved scenes, then came the feeling—a certain 
and the prayers which have been made to the| prideful one—that she had been deemed 
Virgin santissima on my behalf, that I| worthy to be sent on that mission which had 
shall be able to bring these erring ones into|for its end the bringing souls to the true 
the fold of the true church.” fold, the holy Roman Catholic church; but 

‘Cosi sia mia ben amata figlia, and now| with it Ermenegilda had again that same 
we will leave all subjects but our happy| feeling of misgiving which she had experi- 
reunion; let us join your papa and the/enced that day when speaking with Don 
children on the terrace.” Antonio. 

That day and the following passed all too} With a deep sigh she turned from the 
quickly for the loving family thus reunited.| balcony, stopping for one moment to kiss her 
They were precious moments to Ermenegilda, | hand with a mournful grace to the lovely spot. 
for she knew that a year must elapse before |“ Addio, dear pleasant home of my child- 
her return from England, and. who could tell | hood; when shall I see you again?” and once 
the changes which might arise in that time. more drinking 1 in every dear sound thatnature’s 

The evening before she left Sorrento, Er-| harp of many strings sent forth, Ermenegilda 
menegilda retired early. Her heart was full| closed the casement and lay down by the 
of a yearning love for those she was leaving} two little sleeping flowers, her step-sisters 
behind her; her gentle mother, still beau- | Costanza and Nina. 
tiful, still young—the little sisters, so en-| Two days quickly passed in loving inter- 
gaging, so loving—when should she see them } course and in making visits to friends; then 
again ? jafter a tearful farewell Ermenegilda returned 

These little ones had begged to be allowed}to Rome, where her maid, Giovanna, had 
to sleep with their sister, a favour which was/| made all needful preparations for her depar- 
willingly gr anted them; and after Ermene-|ture; and on the next day she with her 
gilda had laid them to rest, and received | attendant, who was to remain with her, took 
their good att kisses, she went out on/their places in the ferrovia, ez voute for 
the balcony to take her farewell look at the | England, arriving in London two days before 
dear and well-remembered scenes in which|that on which Mrs. Temple was to receive 





her childhood had been passed. the candidates who came in answer to her 
The moon, now at her full, rode high in| advertisement. 
the deep clear blue of the Italian sky,| Padre Francesco, who had travelled by the 


lighting with a tender glory the old gorge of same train, was in readiness to receive her, 
Sorrento, whose hoary sides were full of | and to conduct her to the hotel when Ermene- 
dwarf orange and lemon trees, their blos- gilda first set foot on English ground. 

soms scenting the alr. 

The graceful arch of Sorrento, which sen- 
tinelled that part of the road, looked pic- 
turesquely grand in the soft mystic light ; 
whilst over the charming landscape, far and 
near, the many voices of the night floated in 
dreamy cadences, as though the wandering 
winds were telling the story of their journey- | done which could add in any way to her com- 
ings to the flowers. | fort, and also relieve as much as possible the 

All these beauties lay sleeping in the moon-| sense of loneliness she naturally felt at being 
light, which gave a sweet, solemn charm to|separated from country and friends. 
the beautiful scene. The hum of the distant} The padre himself seemed to soften at the 
waters of the bay, as the waves rolled in shore, | look of dejection on the fair young face, for 
came pleasantly on the ear, whilst the soft|when he arose to wish her the “felice 
low voice of the south wind among the | notte” the cold set look of his countenance 
sycamore trees, gave the finish to one of the| had vanished, giving place to a smile of sor- 
most charming scenes which the hand of a|rowful sympathy, which so strangely altered 
Gracious Father created for man’s enjoy-|him as to induce Ermenegilda to ask ‘his 
ment and delight. | blessing, which he gave with feeling, and she 

So thought Ermenegilda, as her eye roved | received with a touching humility very plea- 


CHAPLER Il.—rHe SIGNOR MABELLA 
20SSI. 

PADRE FRANCESCO accompanied Ermenegilda 

to the hotel which Don Antonio had secured, 

with much care and respect, remaining with 

her until he had seen that every thing was 
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sant to see. In another moment he was 
gone. 

* How enjoyable is this quiet room after 
the noise and travel of the last week !” said 
Ermenegilda to her good old servant, Gio- 
vanna. “I feel that here I can collect my 
ideas and arrange my thoughts before I 
begin my new role of governess companion. 
Well, I hope I shall be able to do all that I 
undertook to do for the honour of our holy 
religion.” 

“True, my dear mistress ; and to render 
you fit for all you have to do, both to-morrow 
and the day after, I think it is better that 
you allow me to prepare you for rest. Ah 
me! I do not know how you will manage in 
your new manner of life, without me to wait 
upon you,” and the good woman sighed 
deeply. 

“Why, by doing that which so many better 
girls than I have to do—wait on myself,” 
replied Ermenegilda ; “for as Don Antonio 
says, I must not draw back now. Pray for 
me, Giovanna, pray the Vergine Santissima 
that I fail not to succeed in bringing these 
lost souls to heaven !” 

And then Ermenegilda and her maid knelt 
together and said the “‘ Ave Maria,” “ Pater 
Nostra,” and “Gloria Patria,” after which 
they sought the repose so much needed by 
them. 

The next morning Padre Francesco waited 
upon his charge at an early hour, for the 
purpose of delivering into her hands the 
written instructions entrusted to him by Don 
Antonio, previous to leaving Rome. 

The padre did not come alone, he was 
accompanied by Padre Milo, resident priest 
in London, to whose spiritual care he con- 
signed Ermenegilda, as her director whilst 
she resided in England. 

The interview was rather a long one, for 
the padre had been ordered to be very 
precise in his explanations as to the perfect 
obedience she must render to the instructions 
given her, to all of which Ermenegilda vowed 
obedience. 

Among other papers of consequence, were 
the letters of introduction and recommenda- 
tion from persons of high position in Italy, 
with many names attached, among them that 
of the French ambassador in Rome. 

The padre at last took his leave, with the 
promise to see Ermenegilda on the day fol- 
lowing, after her interview with Mrs. ‘Temple 
—of her success he made no doubt—then, 
his occupation being gone, he would return 
to Rome. 

Ermenegilda rested that day, and on the 


morrow, refreshed and strengthened, attended 
by Giovanna, and followed at a distance by 
the Padre, she presented herself at the house 
in May Fair, which had been already be- 
sieged by a number of applicants for the 
vacant situation of nursery governess. 

Mrs. Temple was sitting in the morning- 
room when Ermenegilda’s card was brought 
up. Her twin girls sat on either side of her, 
and so closely did they resemble one the 
other that it was requisite that their abundant 
light hair should be tied with different coloured 
ribbon to distinguish them. 

Their mother had seen a great many young 
persons whose manners and appearance were 
so different from that she required, that when 
Ermenegilda was introduced her perfect ease 
and rare dignity of carriage struck Mrs. Tem- 
ple as too superior for the post of governess. 

“T am afraid that you have mistaken the 
kind of engagement I have to offer,” said 
Mrs. Temple; “’tis only that of governess 
and companion to my girls here. I should 
require the young person whom I may ap- 
prove to be with them nearly all day, to 
walk with them, to be with them during 
the visits of their several masters ; this sort 
of thing would not suit you, perhaps.” 

“* Au contraire, Madame,” replied Ermene- 
gilda, “itisjust thekind of engagement I desire. 
I love children for the sake of some dear little 
sisters I have left with the tears still in their 
hearts for me in my Italy. I could love those 
dear fair ragazz?, I am sure; so that if you 
think I shall suit I shall deem myself for- 
tunate in being received into your household.” 

“Then, as no doubt your references are all 
that I can desire, I think we may consider 
the engagement as settled. And now,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Temple, “let me make you known 
to your pupils, Signora Mabella Rossi,’— 
reading from a card which the butler had 
placed on the table, when she introduced 
Ermenegilda, for her own family name was 
too well known to be used on the present 
occasion. Both girls rose, and presented by 
their mother seemed at once to feel at home 
with the gentle stranger, whowas so beautiful, 
and who spoke English with such a pretty 
foreign accent. 

“TI hope we shall be friends,” said the 
Signora Mabella, as we must now call her. 
‘“‘T am sure that I shall soon love you, and I 
hope you will try to love me just a little— 
will you not?” continued she, with much 
winning sweetness. 

Both Mildred and Dora looked up into 
the charming face which smiled so graciously 


’ 





at them, telling their new friend that they 
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were sure they should soon love her very|she dried her eyes, remembering that she was 


dearly, “for we almost do now,” said Dora. 

Ermenegilda now arose to return to her| 
hotel, having given Mrs. Temple time to exa- | 
mine her credentials whilst she talked with | 
her children. They were of course unexcep- | 
tionable, and Mrs. Temple, to the after| 
wonder of herself, proposed that if not too| 
early for her arrangements Ermenegilda | 
should enter her family on the morrow, | 
naming the dinner-hour as half-past seven, | 
and politely inviting her future governess to | 
join them at that meal. 

When Mrs. Temple told her sister Minna | 
that she had engaged her governess, and that 
she had invited her to join them at dinner on 
the following day, the surprise of that young 
lady was great. “What, Henrietta! invite your 
upper servant to dinner! I hope that you will 
not expect me to sit down; did you forget that 
Algernon and Maud Trevor are coming ?” 

“No, I did not forget it,” replied Mrs. 
Temple, “for any one with whom I can sit 
down must also be good enough for my 
friends to sit with. Wait until you have seen 
the Signora Mabella; I could not help doing 
that which her perfect manner and womanly 
dignity seemed to demand.” 

“ Well,” replied Minna Graham, “TI shall 
understand it all better when I have seen this | 
paragon.” 

When Padre Francesco made his visit in 
the evening to Ermenegilda, his content was 
great that she had so easily succeeded. “Not 
that I doubted your success,” remarked he, 
with a covert look of respectful admiration 
at the graceful girl before him, “but I am 
happy that it is all settled: what did you 
answer as to your religion ?” 

Ermenegilda reflected a moment, and then 
turning a very bright look to the padre, said, 
‘She never asked me—oh,I am so very glad, 
because I have had no occasion to equivocate. 
I havethe dispensation from his Holiness which 
permits me, under certain restrictions as to 
my mental exercises, to go with Mrs. Temple’s 
family to the English church.” 

After many last words of admonition Padre 
Francesco rose to take leave. Ermenegildabe- 
came much moved ; she thought how long it 
would be before she again looked on thevine- 
clad hills of her Italy ; how ‘tong ere her eyes 
would be gladdened by the sight of her little 
sisters, the two rosebuds whose opening 
beauties she would have liked to watch over, 
had not this mission come in the way. 

She shed some bitter tears brought forth 


by these reflections as she bade Padre| 


Francesco farewell, but, like a brave girl, 


there to do a work for the eternal good of 
those whose souls she honestly believed 
would be otherwise lost ; and then the hea- 
venly reward which would be hers, should 
she gain these precious souls for heaven ! 

Poor deluded girl! the time came when 
the bitter tears of a great remorse were shed 
by her in deep humiliation of spirit, because 
she had in ignorance done that against which 
from the very beginning a secret monitor 
within had warned her. 

Ermenegilda retired early that evening, and 
did not rise until late in the morning, the 
week of excitement and travel having fatigued 
her very much. 

She had engaged, through an agent, a small 
cottage at-—— for her maid, so that there 
would always be a home for her to go to 
when she desired a day or so of rest, or to 


| pass her holidays, for which she had specially 


agreed with Mrs. Temple. 

It would have been a great pleasure to 
Ermenegilda if she could have accompanied 
Giovanna to this pretty little nest of a home, 
which was near to a breezy common, but 
there was no time to do so ; Giovanna there- 
fore drove with her to May Fair, and the 
next morning took possession of the cottage. 

Ermenegilda’s reception at Mrs. Temple’s 
was all that the most fastidious could wish. 
Her bedroom, with its little adjoining sitting- 
room, to which her hostess conducted her, 
was a marvel of prettiness, with its white 
muslin draperies lined with pink, its cosy 
easy chair and writing-table, all of which 
looked so inviting that the young Italian, who 
was of course used to all the grandeur of the 
palaces of her own country, looked with un- 
disguised admiration at the air of true English 
comfort the rooms presented. 

“ You are welcome, my dear young friend,” 
said Mrs. Temple when she took Ermenegilda 
into her rooms. “I hope that you will find 
everything that you require here; and if you 
desire any alteration you have only to say 
so. In short, I hope you will be happy,” con- 
tinued the kind-hearted lady, kissing Ermene- 
gilda on the cheek, “for I have every desire 
to make you so; and now I will leave you to 
dress for dinner ;” and Mrs. Temple left her 
new inmate to make her toilette. 

There were but a few guests at dinner that 
night, and those few appeared at once cap- 
tivated with the sweet Italian girl, whose ap- 
pearance was so entirely that of a gentle- 
woman. Ermenegilda wore her usual evening 
dress,—at least, that which she had thought 
fitting for her as a governess ;_ the soft white 
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Indian muslin, with the rich border of palm 
leaves worked round the hem and on the 
loose open sleeves; a broad sash of the 
same colour as her own skies, confined her 
dress at the waist, whilst a ribbon of the same 
hue encircled her throat, to which was sus- 
pended a massive gold locket richly set with 
sapphires and brilliants, her only ornament. 


The classic severity of her dress harmo-| 


nized perfectly with the supple grace of her 


slender figure, and carried out her resem-| 


blance to a Greek cameo. 


Such was Ermenegilda’s appearance when | 


she entered the drawing-room with Mrs. 
Temple, followed by Minna Graham and the 
girls, the former of whom, on being presented 
by her sister to the new governess, frankly 
told her afterwards that she had done right 
in asking her to dinner. 

The principal guests of the evening were 
Sir Algernon Trevor and his sister Maud, a 
bright brunette of seventeen, who looked up 
to her brother with reverence and love, in- 
spired by his high qualities. Unlike the 
young men of the present day, Sir Algernon 
despised the “fast” manners which pass 
current as the right thing in society. In ap- 
pearance he was all that could be desired. 


Of a commanding height and noble presence, | 


with fair tawny hair and beard, the baronet 
looked what he was, a true Englishman. His 
was a countenance betokening a firm will, 
united, as such a distinguishing feature in 
character should be, with high principle to 
guide it. Reticent in character, he was still 
if called upon ready to do battle for the right, 
maintaining his own ideas unless one older 
and wiser than himself proved them wrong, 
when, with the grace which no ignoble nature 
can know, he would declare himself van- 
quished. 

Such was Sir Algernon Trevor at twenty- 
three, when he succeeded by the death of 
his father to the title and estates of Trevor. 

He had taken Minna Graham down to 
dinner ; and an uncle of Mrs. Temple’s, Mr. 


Merewether, had performed the same kind-, 


ness for Ermenegilda, who by this arrange- 
ment, as they had followed each other, was 
placed next the baronet, and as Ermenegilda’s 
escort was rather deaf and very pompous, 
Sir Algernon—freux chevalieras he was,—took 
upon himself to divide the small attentions 
which the butler and his undergraduates 
usually leave the gentlemen to perform to 
their lady neighbours, 

Mrs. Temple had introduced her as the 
Signora Mabella, having for the moment 
forgotten her other name; so when Sir 


| Algernon addressed her it was in Italian. 
| As the baronet gaingd courage from the 
| evident pleasure it gave his young neighbour 
|to hear her own soft tongue, he described 
|to Ermenegilda a tour he had made in Italy 
the year before in such glowing terms as 
brought a vivid flush of pleasure to her cheek, 
and the light of gratified and softened feeling 
to her eyes. “Oh, Signora,” continued Sir 
Algernon, “1 cannot easily forget how per- 
|fectly charmed and yet awe-struck I was 
when in the early morning— for we had been 
slowly wending our zigzag way up the moun- 
|tain for many hours during the night—I first 
looked on the grand chain of Alps over 
which we were passing! It was the young 
summer-time, and on the lower ridges of the 
Alpine passes the rock-rose and the pale 
pink wild geranium were putting forth their 
sweet blossoms ; whilst the tops of the moun- 
tains were still covered with snow, which 
being partly melted tumbled in many-coloured 
glittering cascades into the valleys below. 
The rays of the rising sun threw long shafts 
of rosy-tinted purple and violet light athwart 
the snow and falling water, which looked to 
me as though a string of rainbows were fall- 
ing to mother earth ! 

‘“* But when we arrived on the top of the 
mountain, how glorious was the sight! The 
sun by this time had risen in summer beauty 
over the wondrous landscape, and there 
before us, in all the rich Juxuriance of almost 
tropic vegetation, was the classic land of which 
I had so often pictured and dreamed, whilst 
at our feet lay the romantic and pastoral 
valley of fertile Piedmont. 

“ The grandeur of that scene lies in undying 
beauty in my memory! the filling in of the 
picture also. The little Alpine villages hang- 
ing like nests on the sides of the mountain, 
the rustic bridge of pine wood spanning the 
noisy waterfall—all spoke a language to my 
heart whose tones can never die from my 
memory. 

“But I have tired and bored you with my 
long description of places which to you must 
seem prosy and nothing new.” 

“T never tire to hear speak of my country,” 
replied Ermenegilda ; “ you are kind to make 
so many praises of my pleasant land, for I 
love it like sister or brother.” 

** But not as a husband,” jokingly remarked 
| Sir Algernon. 

The delicate, flower-like face flushed as 
she replied, “I do not know, but I should 
| think that there would be no room left when 
|that other and better self and life lived in 
| the heart.” 
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“ Most true,” replied Sir Algernon, looking |and Minna Graham went into society the 
with admiration true and sincere at the} invitation always included the Signora. 


lovely sensitive expression of his neighbour's 


face ; which she feeling rather than seeing, | as with her ; 


| 
} 


As to her pupils, they are never so happy 
and although Mrs. Temple had 


turned her attention to Mr. Merewether,}none of the vulgar folly which denounces 


who was rather clumsily peeling her peach, 
saying something about not expecting to see 
such fruit in England. 

Minna Graham had been sitting full of 
displeasure, watching the two, not compre- 
hending the subject of their talk, for Italian 
was a language she did not understand. Look- 
ing at her sister with an appearance of weari- 
ness, Mrs. Temple gave the signal, and the 
ladies rose to retire. 

As Sir Algernon held the door open for 
their departure, he received one of those 
sudden impressions caused by the grace and 
beauty of the young Italian, which to a man 
of his temperament was not likely to fade 


all foreigners of the gentler sex as full of 
levity, she had thought it a duty to her 


\girls to take notice of the young stranger’s 


out. Itwas the deginning of the end / 
When they were all assembled in the 
drawing-room Minna Graham turned to 


Ermenegilda, and with an unmistakable air 


of annoyance said, “You must teach me 
Italian too, Signora, for then I too can join 
the baronet and you in your talk.” 

She was sorry that she had so spoken one 
moment after the words had left her lips, for 
the Signora looked at her with so much of 
wounded painful feeling in her large soft 
eyes as made Minna ashamed. 

“Tam sorry if I have offended you, but I 


do not yet know your English etiquette,” 


said Ermenegilda, in a subdued tone and 
manner; but although no one else in the 
room could have heard the words, spoken 


under the speakers breath, Mrs. Temple 
caught the look, and her quick comprehen- 


sion in one moment knew the cause. 


r 
As to Minna, she experienced that most 


terrible of all feelings,—shame! she had 


treated with a scant courtesy and even rude- 


ness the stranger within her sister’s gates on 


that first night of her becoming an inmate 


there! And for what! Her cheek flushed 
deeply when heart and conscience answered 
her. From 
and Mabella Rossi, as she was called at Mrs. 
Temple’s, were rivals ! 

Ermenegilda slid quietly into her groove 
at Mrs. Temple’s ; nothing could be more 
dignified than her womanly demeanour; 
every one who visited Mrs. Temple, admired 
the sweet Italian girl, with her gracious foreign 
manners ; people seemed to forget that she was 
the governess, and treated her with all the 
respect due to a daughter instead of a de- 


that evening Minna Graham, 


conduct on different occasions. But a very 
short time sufficed to show her that Ermene- 
gilda was as pure in mind and heart as she 
was charming and lovely in person. The 
girls progressed rapidly in their studies ; 
their governess was a perfect musician, with 
a rich contralto voice of infinite sweetness ; 
and this part of their education soon showed 
the care bestowed on it, for both girls aston- 
ished their mamma by their performance. 
Both the twins loved their Italian friend, 
and Dora showed it by many loving, winning 
ways ; not that*Mildred was wanting in any 
of the affectionate impulses of a child’s 
heart, but she was more timid, and conse- 
quently less capable of showing what she felt. 

As Ermenegilda became more attached to 
Mrs. Temple and her young pupils, the vague 
sense of ,uneasiness she felt at privately 
teaching them the doctrines of a new faith 
increased so much, and rendered her so un- 
happy, that she determined to write to Don 
Antonio, and tell him what she felt. One 
part of her letter ran thus :— 

“T am treated with the most respectful 
consideration by Mrs. Temple and _ her 
household ; no one would for a moment 
think that I was other than a daughter ora 
sister of the house, so good, so kind, is every 
one to me! shall I then wound the hand 
that caresses me, padre? The religion of these 
people is perhaps dear to them ; is it then 
right for me to teach these children another ?” 

These and other plaints the poor girl 
wrote in the natural rectitude of her heart, 
and the reply from Rome left her no alter- 
native, she must carry out her instructions to 
the letter, under pain of the censure of the 
Church ; in fact, Ermenegilda was threatened 
with all the terrors of Rome, not excepting 
the last excommunication ! 

She was therefore not to be blamed if, 
after answering to the voice which spoke to 
her in the name of womanly honour and 
right feeling, she gave up, when reminded of 
the dread truth, that out of her own church 
there was no salvation, and that her love for 
her religion came to her aid in her deep 
distress of mind. 

A new element also arose in her heart to 








pendant of the house. Wherever Mrs. Temple | carry away the old feeling of uneasiness,—the 
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deep love which she now felt for her gentle | and glistening china was set just inside the 
mistress and her fatherless children. Don| window, where the flowers which Ermenegilda 
Antonio, then, was right after all ; loving them | soloved were all about the place where shesat. 
as she did, how could she endure to think of| The dainty spring chicken, in its bed of 
them as lost to the joys of heaven? So she | green cresses fresh from a brooklet close by 
would go on endeavouring to save them ; anc | at the foot of the hills, graced the middle of 
when the mother knew how that it was affec-|the table; fresh rolls and golden butter, 
tion pure and true which guided her actions, | with ham, and an inviting dish of strawberries 
she would forgive her because of her love. | and cream, completed the list of good things ; 
“ T have been weak,” thought Ermenegilda, | whilst a vase full of dewy roses and queenly 
“but will be so no more. If I saw either | white lilies finished the picture. 
Mildred or Dora in danger, I should not| Giovanna had just completed her labour 
wait for their mother’s permission to save | of love by placing a spray of blush roses by 
them! and this one danger, ah me how! Ermenegilda’s plate, when -the creaking of 
great it is !” | the gate told her that her expected visitor 
So she reasoned, falsely in reality, but| had arrived, and running out she met her as 
arguing from her own point of view, she did | she was crossing the lawn to the cottage. 
what she did with the true wish, as she} “Cara benedetta Signorina, what joy it is 
thought, of saving their souls from perdition. | to see you again! but, alas! how weary you 
The only circumstance which in any way | look !—There, sit down in this easy chair, and 
disturbed the perfect relations subsisting | let me give you some tea, and by and by I 
between Mrs. Temple and Ermenegilda, was | shall hope to see the roses come back to 
that every five or six weeks she claimed the | these pale cheeks.” 
right of absenting herself for the day from| ‘ Always the same, eh, dear, dear Nana?” 
her duties, without in any way accounting for | replied Ermenegilda (her pet name for the 
her so doing. Mrs. Temple knew that her | good nurse), always petting and spoiling me.” 
governess had a friend in London, as she} “I never could manage that, bella don- 
believed Giovanna to be, and of course | netta, but now let me see that you like that 
thought those days were passed with her. _| which I have prepared for you by partaking 
By some chance it became known that) of it at once.” 
Giovanna was in Paris on some business of| “Qh! this seems like home indeed,” said 
her own, it was therefore evident that some | Ermenegilda, drawing her chair to the table ; 
other interests took Ermenegilda from home | “ those flowers peeping in at the window, and 
on those days, and as a matter of course| the bright warm sunshine and clear blue sky, 
Mrs. Temple wished to know what those! so unusual here, would almost make me be- 
interests were. | lieve that I was again in my Italy. Well, they 
|are all very, very kind to me at Mrs. Tem- 
| ple’s, but it is only when I am here with you 
IN a pretty little many-gabled cottage over-| that I am truly happy.” 
looking the green slopes of the Surrey hills) When tea was over, Giovanna and Ermene- 
Ermenegilda had placed her maid Giovanna. | gilda went out, to enjoy the charming evening, 
It was one of those warm balmy days of| toa terraced garden beyond the forest, which 
June so rare in our changeable climate, that | when it was laid out had been called the Plea- 
the little sitting-room of the cottage which}|saunce. ‘This garden sloped down towards 
opened on to an old-fashioned flower-garden | the river, and was ornamented all round with 
was set out as though for a festival. | huge vases of roses, with hanging honeysuckle 
Roses and jessamine framed the window, | and clematis, giving to the pretty scene quite 
and mignonette, sweet-pea, and heliotrope | an Italian look. 
adorned the borders of the lawn, all of which} Here they seated themselves, and after 
sent in their perfume to greet the coming guest. | taking from her sac some light work where- 
If Giovanna had learnt nothing else since | with to occupy her hands whilst she talked, 
her residence to England, she had at least | Ermenegilda proceeded to tell her companion 
found out the manner of making the five|the progress she had made with her pupils 
o’clock tea a success; and on this day,| since the time she had become convinced 
when she’ was anticipating the joy of a visit; that by endeavouring to make them turn 
from Ermenegilda, all her love for her mis-| their thoughts to the Roman Catholic faith 
tress showed itself in the kindly preparations | she was indeed serving their best interests ; 
she had made to welcome her. | first, however, telling her that Padre Milo was 
The table with its delicate white nappery | coming to the cottage at half-past seven. 





CHAPTER III.—PADRE MILO. 
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This priest as we have said, was an Italian, 
and also Ermenegilda’s director ; he had told | 
her that afternoon after she had left the con- 
fessional—for, as may be supposed, it was| 
for the purpose of her religious duties she | 
absented herself from Mrs. Temple’s—that he 
had received a letter from Rome which con- | 
cerned her. Before Ermenegilda had had 
time to say more than a few words with 
Giovanna, Padre Milo was seen crossing the 
bridge, and in a few minutes he entered the 
garden, and saluting the young Italian and 
her maid, he seated himself by them. 

“Well, daughter,” said the priest, passing 
his hand over his eyes as if to clear his vision, 
and his tongue over his lips,—habits which 
always showed themselves when he was 
excited, “ before I read you Don Antonio’s 
letter, which is also signed by the Cardinal 
your uncle, I wish to hear if you have any 
doubts of the sincerity with which your pupils 
have received your instructions, and how 
they have been affected by the services they 
have attended at —— Street.” 

Without entering into the details of the 
conversation between Ermenegilda and Padre 
Milo, suffice it to say that she had made the 
work of her pupils’ conversion a labour of love, 
and had succeeded in impressing them with 
the fact of the falseness of their own creed, 
and the truth of hers. 

“There is one argument which my pupil 
Mildred adheres to with much tenacity,” 
said Ermenegilda, “and that is concerning 
keeping her change of ideas from the mother 
whom she loves most tenderly ; she also 
maintains 

“Well, what does she maintain ?” sneered | 
Padre Milo. 

“ That if her change of faith is to make 
her happier, she would like that her mother 
should also share that happiness, and that it 
was not honouring her according to the fifth 
commandment if she kept anything secret 
from her.” 

“Humph! you must tell her, as Don 
Antonio told you, to leave thought to her 
director ; what more ?” 

“ Nothing,” replied Ermenegilda, who was | 
again depressed with the vague uneasiness 
her companion’s manner induced. 

“And are they regular in attending the 
service of the mass as I directed ?” 

Ermenegilda assured Padre Milo that all 
his instructions had been carried out, and 
that she had received the promise of Mil- 
dred and Dora that they would not speak 
or reveal to their mamma the fact of their 





}until she gave them permission, and there 


was no other way in which Mrs. Temple 


| was likely to hear of it, as she had never but 


twice entered a church since her husband’s 
death. 

When Ermenegilda had recounted every- 
thing to Padre Milo, and had received his 
instructions for preparing her pupils’ minds 
for the duty of confession, he read to her 
such parts of Don Antonio’s letter as con- 
cerned herself and her work, telling her that 
when the year was passed which was the 


|time fixed for that work to be finished in 


England, she was to hold herself in readiness 
to return to Rome, taking the twins with her, 
or at any rate Dora, who she had told the 


' padre had taken unreservedly to the Roman 


Catholic faith. 

** But suppose she will not consent to leave 
her sister and mother ?” said Ermenegilda. 

** You are not to ask her, but when out for 
your usual airing, Padre Francesco, who will 
arrive in London for the purpose, will meet 
you, and everything being pre-arranged, you 
will immediately quit England with your 
charge, or charges, for Italy, when their and 
your retreat will be prepared.” 

Ermenegilda’s indignation was almost too 
great for words ; she had as she firmly believed 
saved the souls of her much-loved pupils by 
bringing them to the true Church; but to 
steal them !—that was the glaring truth—to 
steal them from their loving mother’s arms! 
that she positively refused to do. 

“What!” said she, “shall I who have 
been treated like a beloved sister by Mrs. 
Temple, do her this great wrong? I have 
gained those two precious souls for heaven, 
and shall I who have been so favoured undo 
all by committing a crime and such a crime! 
to rob a widowed mother of her only joy, her 
children ! no, a thousand times no!” 

“ And your vow of obedience, daughter !” 
snarled Padre Milo, stamping his foot, his 


| face working with suppressed passion. 


Ermenegilda for a moment covered her 
face with her hands. ‘The true reverence she 
had for her religion, and the vow of obedience 
which she had taken, seemed to bind her to 
do as she was directed; but to drive the 
mother to death perhaps, what then ? and at 
this thought the poor girl sobbed audibly, her 
mind was in a whirl, and she wanted someone 
to tell her what was her duty,and what was not. 

“TJ will do all I have been told,” said 
Ermenegilda at last uncovering her face ; “but 
you must get another to commit the crime 
that you ask me todo. The race to which 
I belong, padre, have no blot on their escut- 
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cheon, and I will of be the first to mark it!”|tions of a ceremonial religion which affects 
and with a cold curtsey Ermenegilda left the | the senses without touching the heart. 
garden. Dora Temple’s highly sensitive nature had 

“T wish you to tell your refractory mis-|been very powerfully acted upon by the 
tress,” said Padre Milo to Giovanna, who did | imposing ceremonies of the Roman Catholic 
not feel very amiable towards him, “that I; Church, and in a short time she became a 
shall expect to find her in a different frame of | true worshipper of the Virgin, and a believer 
mind when she brings her pupils to me that|/in her power over her blessed Son. She 
I may begin the preparations for their first;entered into the many duties with untiring 
communion. ‘Tell her also,” continued he | zeal, performing them with such regularity as 
sternly, “that I shall hope to find her ready to | called upon her the praises of Father Milo, 
submit to the heavy penance I feel it is my,and an affectionate embrace from Ertwene- 
duty to put upon her for her excessive and | gilda. But with Mildred it was quite different. 
expressed disobedience.” So saying, the irate) Her nature was more timid and retiring, and 
priest turned his steps homeward. although she also felt herself drawn towards 

“Do not cry so bitterly Carina,” said a form of religion whose grandeur filled her 
Giovanna, “all will go well; but you must} with awe, her purity of character, and the 
remember that you are like the surgeon who | absence of that impulsiveness which Dora 
probes the wound to save the patient’s life.) possessed, made it more difficult to impress 
Pazienza e coraggio, mia cara Padrona.” her than her sister. 

Ermenegilda’s agitation was very painful) In childhood she had always been very 
to see, her tears still flowed as she cried, | attractive, and at an early age she became 
“Would that I had never left Italy on-.this| thoroughly impressed with the idea of being 
mission ! for from the first I did not like the; in reality what she looked and appeared to 
false manner of keeping everything that was) be, and this was shown in many different ways. 
being done for their eternal good a secret.” | One little instance will show. Dora as a 
After a great deal of reasoning and quieting, | little one was very fond of gay colours, and 
Giovanna succeeded in calming Ermenegilda, | Mildred of plain white for her frocks, her 
and as the hour was late she prepared herself | favourite holiday dress, as she called it, being 
for the return to May Fair. asoft muslin, witha pale blue sash and shoulder- 

“T hope Mrs. Temple will not think me late, | ribbon with white boots. In this dress she 
for it was only this morning, when I told her must have looked even to herself very pretty, 
at breakfast-time that I had set Dora and for one day her mamma had occasion to 
Mildred their lessons, as I was going out, she | speak sternly te her for some childish fault, 
said,‘ May I ask, my dear, where you are going|a very unusual occurrence, when as Nurse 
to-day? Is it tothe friend whom you visitso| Meadows was about to put on her white 
regularly, she who came to England with you?’ | dress, Mildred shook her head, and declined 

“Oh, Giovanna, if you knew what a look! to wear it. “Why?” said her nurse. The 
she gave me as though she distrusted me, and | little modest, self-accusing child looked timidly 
what a relief it was to me to look her honestly | up,andreplied that she looked too good in that 
in the face, and say ‘Yes,’ you would know) frock, and as she had been naughty she ought 
how distasteful it is to me even to insinuate | not to put it on, else people would think her 
that which is not perfectly true.” geod. ‘This speaking little incident showed 

**T, who know you so well, have no need to | that even at so early an age truthfulness and 
be told how you hate deceit, cara padrona ;; openness belonged to her very nature, and as 
but ah me! we are arrived, and I must leave| she grew up the principle of the “good 
you; take heart, and do not trouble your mind | frock” guided her young mind in everything. 
about that which istocome. Then there isa) In the matter of their change of faith, to 
Providence cara, that overrules all for our) the twins it was in fact no change, as they 
good; trust in that, and all will go well.|/ had not been used to go to church every 
Addio le Vergine ti benedica e Dio ti guardi./; Sunday and hear what religion meant; so 
Addio.” 'when Mildred and Dora were taught their 

The weeks sped on, and Doraand Mildred lesson, and told not to tell their mamma 
Temple became each day more fascinated | until Ermenegiida herself explained it to her, 
with the show of their new creeds. The) both girls believed they were preparing a 
religion they had possessed as children, | pleasant surprise for her. 
which they had learnt with their infant prayers' But although of the same age, there was a 
at their mother’s knee, was all they had to| great difference in the character of the twins, 
shield them from the enticements and seduc-! which made it more easy as they grew from 
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childhood to girlhood to distinguish the one | 
from the other; and this came especially from | 
the difference in the expression of their eyes ;| 
for at the least excitement there leaped a} 
bright lambent flame into Dora’s, which spoke | 
volumes for the impulsiveness of her character. 
In Mildred’s eyes a soft and effulgent bright- 
ness would gradually fill them at hearing of| 
great or good deeds, and become perfectly | 
luminous if those she loved were praised. 

They were beautiful girls, with tall slight | 
figures and lovely features ; and that which as 
it were crowned their beauty was the abun 
dance of their light hair, of that warm tint} 
which Titian loved to paint, called in Italy 
castagna d’orata. 

Just at this time Mrs. Temple, who had 
been glad to take advantage of her perfect 
trust in Ermenegilda, by leaving her children 
almost entirely in her charge, whilst she paid 
visits, wrote letters, &c., all of which had been 
long neglected, /e/¢ rather than said that there 
was a kind of intangible something risen up 
between her orphan girls and hefself. Had 
she done wrong in trusting this stranger ? But 
no, she stifled the ungenerous thought ere it was 
fully uttered, and began to think it was fancy. 

But it was quite true, the girls were more 
reticent in the presence of their mamma than | 
formerly ; and the cause certainly was the 
secret which made both of them long for the 
time their mamma would be made happy by 
knowing they had been learning to become good 
Christians. Still the interim was an anxious 
time, particularly to Mildred, for when with 
her dearly loved parent the consciousness of 
keeping something from her rendered her 
strange and reticent. 

But Mildred believed in, trusted, and loved 
Ermenegilda, and was sure that she would 
keep her promise, which was that directly 
after the ceremony of their first communion 
she would tell Mrs. Temple herself. And she 
intended to do so, for an untruth had never 
stained her lips. 

So the weeks rolled on, and Ermenegilda 
was very happy, for every one loved her, and 
she loved every one, and if an unpleasant 
thought did obtrude itself respecting the 
private teaching she gave her pupils, the 
thought that although their mother professed 
at present no religion, she would in the future | 
love her better for having taught her children 
the true way of salvation, drove the intruder 
from her mind. 

During this time Sir Algernon Trevor had | 
been a constant visitor at Mrs. Temple’s, and | 
after a time it became evident that the} 
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Minna Graham, but the Signora Mabella Rossi, 
as he thought her. No words had as yet 
passed between the young people, but the 
unmistakable proofs of a true and always 
increasing affection were shown in their very 
looks, which assured tlhe lookers on that 
between persons of such honourable princi- 
ples an attachment which could have but one 
ending would be the result. 

That Sir Algernon had at one time thought 
something of Minna Graham was true, but 
that was before he had seen the charming 
Italian girl, whose unmistakably high-bred, 
gracious manners were the emanation of a 
refined politeness which comes only from a 
well-disciplined and truly loving nature ; and 
as the days went on, and each time he saw her 
he loved her more, he began to ask himself 
whether his friends would look down upon 
her, on account of the position she held in 
Mrs. ‘Temple’s household. 

As to that lady herself, she perfectly under- 
stood Sir Algernon’s perplexity, and, kind- 
hearted as she was, was not quite sorry for it. 
She loved Ermenegilda, but she of course 
loved Minna better, and would sooner have 
seen her Lady Trevor than any other, save 
always her own bright Dora, whom she had 
once thought was the kind of girl who, when 
a little older, might have suited him. But it 
was not to be. 

And Minna Graham! how did she regard 
what was going forward ?—how look on the 
man she had learned to love with a true de- 
votion—the result of his attentions to her? 
True he had never talked of love to her, or 
all would have been different, for Sir Algernon 
was an honourable man ; but he had walked 
and ridden with her, and the memory of those 
quiet rambles in the summer gloaming through 
the lanes and woods around Trevor Place 
was very dear to Minna, for she dreamed 
of the time when he who walked by her side 
would be hers by a tie which would make the 
happiness of her life. Dreaming Minna! 


CHAPTER IV.—THE CRISIS. 

Tue year of Ermenegilda’s mission to Eng- 
land had nearly expired ; a few weeks only 
remained, and much had to be done in that 
time. 

The ceremony of the first communion had 
been gone through by Dora and Mildred, 
which had rendered the former more enthu- 


| siastic than ever, and she now talked of the 


Virgin Santissima as though she had been 
accustomed to pray to her all her short life. 
During these last few weeks Ermene- 


attraction which brought him there was not| gilda had received no letters from Rome, for 
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which she was very thankful, as it showed her 
that Padre Milo had taken her refusal to ab- 
duct either Dora or Mildred as final. She 
had honestly performed her promise, which 
was that she should instruct her pupils in the 
tenets of the Roman faith, and in the event 
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of success various rewards and indulgences 
were to be granted to her in regard to her soul. | 

It was well for the good ending of Padre | 
Francesco’s plot that Ermenegilda was not | 
aware of it, or its issue would have been more | 
than doubtful, as she had been long enough | 
in England to know that abduction was a | 
crime amenable to the law. 

The plan was that Padre Francesco, having 
been made aware of the day fixed for the 
ceremony of the first communion of the twins 
one week previous by Padre Milo, the former 
had arrived in London in time to remove | 
Ermenegilda and Dora before the formercould | 
make known to Mrs. Temple the fact of her | 
children having entered the Roman Church. | 

Padre Francesco’s first move on arriving in | 
London was to proceed to the cottage. No- 
thing could exceed Giovanna’s surprise at 
seeing him without having first heard from 
her young mistress ; he, however, quieted the | 
good woman’s anxiety by ordering her to pack | 
up directly and then to proceed to Folkestone, 
at which place she was to remain until joined | 
by Ermenegilda and himself. 

“ But the furniture, Reverendo !” 

“ Leave everything to me ; but should there 
be any of these things which belong to your 
mistress—pointing to some books and orna- 
ments on a small table,—by all means pack 
them carefully and take them with you. But, 
above all things, do not waste time.” 

The padre then sent for the landlord, who | 
took the furniture at a valuation, and so set- 
tling all claims, he then returned to London. | 

After luncheon Ermenegilda and Dora pre- 
pared to take their usual walk in Kensington | 
Gardens. Mildred, having a bad cold, had 
asked to remain at home. Arrived at their 
favourite seat, Ermenegilda was surprised to 
see a gentleman who at first sight appeared | 
a perfect stranger, but when he advanced, hat | 
in hand, to greet her, she recognsied Padre | 
Francesco, but no longer dressed as a priest ! 

He greeted her with much impressement, 
and then turning to Dora, said in tolerable | 
English, “ Mees Dora Temple, I think to see.’ 

The young girl curtseyed, and Ermenegilda 
then presented Dora to Padre Francesco, who 
made himself at once at home with her by | 
asking her to accompany himself and her | 





by, in wtich I was going shan, sitting down 
to rest, I met you.” 

“ But Mrs. Temple will be anxious,” 
Ermenegilda. 

“We can be back long before your dinner- 
hour,” replied the padre, “it is not yet three 
o'clock,” consulting a gold repeater; a very 
unfit ornament for one who had taken the vow 
of poverty ! 

And thus their ill-fated journey was ar- 


said 


| ranged. 


Not an idea that the Padre was playing 
them false entered Ermenegilda’s head ; but 
the astute mind of this man had s seen that he 
could not corrupt her; the only course there- 
fore was to do by strategy that which was to 
be done. 

When <eated in the brougham Ermenegilda 
wished to know what illness had attacked her 
attendant ; but the Padre, although he heard 
her, pretended to be taken up with Dora, to 
the exclusion of anything else. 

“ This is not the way to the cottage,” said 
Ermenegilda, and then, “ Here we are at the 
railway !” 

Equal to all emergencies, Padre Francesco 
replied that they were going by train because 
it would take them more quickly. 

As they entered the station Padre Milo 
came from the office where the tickets are 
procured ; but he did not seem to wish they 
should see him, for he slunk behind the 
door. 

Padre Francesco hustled his companions 
into a first-class carriage, seeming in a great 
hurry, and saying that the train was about to 
start. “ But the tickets,” said Ermenegilda, 
* you have forgotten them.” 

At that moment Padre Milo came slinking 
up, and presenting the tickets to Padre Fran- 
cesco, he wished them a pleasant journey— 
to Rome! 

Ermenegilda did not hear what the padre 
said, but she saw the wicked triumphant smile 
on his sinister face, and a vague feeling of 


| distrust entered her mind, which amounted to 


actual fright when she found that they were 
travelling express ; and more, that as they pro- 
ceeded the general features of the country 
through which they were flying told her that 


| they were nearing the sea-coast! 


Her heart seemed to stop its beating, for 


- e . 
’ | in one instant everything was clear to her; and 


starting up and looking at Dora first and then 
at Padre Francesco, she charged him with his 
deceit, demanding that herself andher charge 


should be released at the first place at which 


Italian friend to Giovanna’s cottage, as she | they stopped. 


was far from well. “I have a brougham close 





‘** How dared you !” said she, regarding the 
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padre with all the noble scorn of outraged 
feeling, “ to cheat me by placing me here and 
causing me to look like the craven abductor 
of an innocent girl from her widowed mother ? 
How could you dare to do this outrageous 
act, which makes me in the sight of that dear 
girl’s only parent the coward stealer you are? 
O Santissima Virgine ajoutarmi!” 

Padre Francesco sat perfectly unmoved by 
the poor girl’s misery, a mocking half-smile, 
half-frown, on his coarse lips. Without heed- 
ing Ermenegilda he turned to Dora, and seeing 
that she as yet scarcely comprehended what 
was passing, he told her that before nightfall 
her mamma would receive a letter which would 
set her mind at rest as to her safety. 

3ut when Dora understood that she would 
not return home that night she was like one 
demented ; she sobbed, screamed, and prayed 


alternately to Padre Francesco to take her| 


back to her sister, to her darling Mildred, and 
her own dear mamma. 

“Take heed, Padre Francesco,” said Er- 
menegilda, “‘ for I tell you frankly that I shall 
take measures which will insure our liberation 
at the first place we stop.” 

“And I, Signora, shall say you are my 
insane niece, and your younger sister is tra- 
velling with you because you are quieter with 
her. So you see that it is better that you let 
things take their course. I am acting under 
the orders of your and my spiritual superiors, 
and must obey them. I pray you, therefore, 
to do your best to pacify your pupil there, for 
she has more suffering than youto bear; you 
are going Zo your friends, and she from them.” 

Ermenegilda turned to where the weeping 
Dora was sitting cowering in a corner, and 
taking the seat beside her she succeeded in 
comforting hermuch sooner than she expected, 
for Dora’s mind was really intoxicated with 
the show and glamour of the faith she had 


embraced ; and having listened to her teacher’s | 


account of the grand ceremonies which take 
place in the Roman Catholic churches in 
Italy, she seemed to lose sight of her grief in 
the happy imaginings of the new world of 
beauty she was about to enter. 


True, she had wept very bitter tears at first, | 


but the soothing of Ermenegilda, and the pro- 
mises made by the padre of sight-seeing in 
that wonderful city and fairy-land of her 


dreams, Italy, calmed her, and with the fa-| 
cility of youth for forgetting sorrow in the| 
anticipation of joy, she sat up and smiled, | 


saying she was sure that Mildred and her 

mamma would soon follow them. 
Ermenegilda suffered terribly. Not only 

did she dread what Mrs. Temple would 
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| think, but Sir Algernon! he would look upon 
| her as utterly unworthy! she who had been 
|loved and trusted, even petted and caressed 
by Mrs. Temple and her children, to steal 
| one away—going also herself, and leaving the 
| mother to mourn the loss of one of the two 
|who were the joy and comfort of her life! 
What could she do?—she would temporize, 
and by that means not lose sight of Dora, 
and once in Rome she would write to Mrs. 
|Temple, and offer the hospitality of her 
mother’s house, and between that dear 
| mother and herself it would be strange if she 
could not put things right. 

Calming her mind in this way, the suffer- 
ling girl grew quieter, and turning to Padre 
Francesco, who was collecting the few things 
he had provided for the journey in the way 
of wraps, for they were nearly arrived at 
Folkestone—she asked him what route he 
intended to take. 

He turned a questioning and uncertain 
eye on Ermenegilda, but seeing how calm 
she had become, he also seemed to grow 
more confident,’ telling her of his plans, and 
saying that everything was to be done for 
the best accommodation of herself and Miss 
Temple. 

Arrived at Folkestone, Padre Francesco 
was evidently afraid to leave his charges one 
moment alone; he thought it more than 
probable that Ermenegilda would appeal to 
some of the police for protection, and then 
all would be lost. Seeing that the steamer 
would not start for ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour, he hailed a cab, and assisting the 
girls into it, he kept guard himself outside, 
by walking sentinel-like up and down before 
the door of the vehicle. Many were the 
inquiring looks directed towards the two 
beautiful girls, so closely guarded by the 
dark-sinister looking foreigner, and not a few 
remembered when too late the swollen eyes, 
| and troubled looks of the lovely Italian girl, 
who cast such looks of fear and loathing to- 
wards him who seemed, and doubtless was, 
their jailer. 

At last, to the padre’s infinite relief, the 
bell rung for the steamer’s departure, and in 
a moment all was confusion, each one trying 
to get before his or her neighbour, all but 
Padre Francesco and his charges. He waited 
until the rush had passed, and then arming 
himself with sun-shades and the two cloaks 
| he had bought, he opened the cab door and 





taking a hand of each, hurried them across 
ithe bridge, and in a few minutes they were 
| seated in the best place he could procure for 
lthem. But Ermenegilda had received a 
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shock at the minute she left the cab, which | mind and energy of purpose should be soft- 
troubled her more than she liked to own tO/ened and purified by their true woman- 
herself. Looking around her as she stepped|hood! But no! he could not think thus of 
from the pier to the landing bridge, she|her if he did in truth love her; if the whole 
caught sight of a figure which made her pulses | world accused him, she would look in at his 
beat first with deep joy, and then an ineffa-|heart through his clear true eyes and pro- 
ble fear lest he should see and recognise her|nounce him good!—and why should not he 
notwithstanding the thick veil she wore.| be as true as her? 
It was Sir Algernon Trevor. He had| He would know she was innocent of wrong- 
told her the last evening he passed at}doing! he must feel that she had Pit true 
Mrs. Temple’s, four days previously, that busi-|to her trust; that she talked with them of 
ness obliged him to quit London for a short | the beauty of a lovely life untainted by un- 
time, looks and tone all telling Ermenegilda | bridled passion or want of perfect truth 
that those days in which he was debarred | and fairness, of the holy duties which devolve 
from seeing her were sad days for him. |upon a woman, that by her daily life each 
One glance she gave to the object of her} action should be without uttered words, so 
deep regard, which brought that one thrill! chaste, so true and good as to make those 
of joy to her; but before the gladness had| who came under her influence feel that in 
had its full entrance into her heart the fear-| such a presence sin in all shapes must hide 
ful thought of what he would think of her, | its wicked head, and each one look into 
of how low she would sink in his estimation |their own hearts to cleanse them, so that 
when on his return to London the story of} they also might become good. She little 
her flight with Dora would be told him, filled thought, in reality, how near she came to 
her heart with a feeling of despair she had | the truth. 
never known before. Her beautiful eyes We will not follow the padre and his 
filled with tears at the thought of the happy charges on their way, but simply narrate that 
hours passed in Mrs. Temple’s drawing-room, | they arrived in Rome safely one week after 
when she sang only for him, Other ears) they left England. 
drank in the charming sounds, other eyes | 
looked on the fair, delicate face, not only for | 
its physical beauty, but for the sweet spirit of|“Wuy Mildred, darling, was your cold too 
“good” in every sense of the word which| |bad to permit you to take your walk this 
looked from the soft clear eyes ; but Ermene-| morning?” said Mrs. Temple as she entered 
gilda saw none other but he, and as she | her dressing-room after her drive, and saw 
thought over all those dead and gone joys; Mildred coiled up on a fauteuil, reading. 
she bowed her head upon her hands and! “ My eyes were so bad with the cold in my 
wept. The tears seemed to clear her brain head, that I asked the signora if I might re- 
of the strain which had rested on it all the main at home, mamma dear,” replied Mildred, 
afternoon, making it more possible for her| going up to Mrs. Temple and kissing her. 
to think. “‘ And quite right too, my child,” said Mrs. 
Seeing a quiet corner under the shade of Temple, looking z at her daughter’s eyes, which 
the awning, she took a camp stool and sat| were red and weak with the violence of the 
down where she could keep an eye on the | cold ; “I met Maud Trevor on horseback,” 
padre’s movements, and yet not be disturbed | continued she, “who told me she had been 
by his presence. | sitting with you for an hour, but that you 
The appearance of Sir Algernon had com- | seemed too low-spirited to talk much, so she 
pletely upset her ;—she could for the moment | left you and finished her ride.” 
think of nothing but what he would think of | “Quite true, dear mamma,and I do not know 
her. Then came the terrible thought—mad-|why I feel so depressed; I could almost 
dening in its intensity—he would now turn} fancy that Dora is in some peril, for I 
his thoughts to Minna Graham, as to some} keep thinking of her and longing for her to 
one better than she! he would look upon her| | return.” 
as something out of the pale of a pure| “Has she not returned yet?” asked Mrs. 
womanhood, believe that she had been totally | Temple ; “it is nearly six o'clock, and the 
unfit for the sacred task she had taken in| signora knows that we dine at half-past, as 
hand,—that of helping to form the character! we are quite alone to-day.” 
of two young girls, and thus fit them to | Mrs. Temple’s toilette was soon finished, 
become in future years the companions and|and she went down to the drawing-room, 
helpmates of good men, whose strength of! expecting, as a matter of course, that 
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during the time she had been engaged in| 
dressing Dora and her governess had re-| 
turned ; but not seeing them, she rang the 
bell and the butler appearing she inquired 
of him if the Signora and Miss Temple had 
returned. 

* No, madam.” 

“ Have any parcels arrived from Marshall’s 
or Freebody’s ?” 

“Nothing has come 
madam.” 

“ We will wait dinner a quarter of an hour, 
Markham; I dare say they have walked 
farther than they intended, lured by the 
beauty of the afternoon, and being weary are 
walking home slowly,” said Mrs. Temple. 

But Mildred could not be quiet. The 
sympathy which is said to exist between twins 
seemed to be exercising its mystic power over 
her senses, rendering her restless and miser- 
able. She experienced that wretched feeling 
that she would sacrifice anything if she could 
see her sister enter the room, were it but for 
a moment before parting again, until at last 
it was evident that she could no longer keep 
back her tears. 

“Why, Mildred” said Mrs. ‘Temple, “ what 
mean these flushed cheeks and rainy eyes? 
Why, you are positively crying! don’t, dear, 
dear child, Dora is all right ; the Signora is 
with her, and she would sooner lose her} 
life, I think, than any harm should come to 
her.” 

“I knowit, mamma, but suppose something 
has happened to both of them? what shall 
we do?” 

The fact was that although Mildred had no 
settled ideas in her head as to the “ some- 
thing” which might have happened, a vague, | 
undefined horror that their absence had_| 
reference in some way to the ceremony they | 
had gone through the day before had seized | 
her mind ; and no dagger’s point could have | 


from either house, 
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courage you in these morbid feelings ; it is 
just impossible that anything can have hurt 
them, or by this time we should have heard 
of it. Besides, I now remember that the 
Signora keeps a pocket-book in which are 
have seen her refer to them 


therefore those letters, in case of accident. 
would have told where she lived.” 

Mother and daughter therefore descended 
to the dining-room and made a pretence of 
dining ; but as the time went on, and they 
did not come home, Mrs. Temple became 
fairly alarmed. 

She rang for the butler, and when he came 
she desired him to send some one round to 
Sir Algernon Trevor’s, and say, with her com- 
pliments, she would be pleased to see him 
directly if possible. 

Just as Markham, the butler, was leaving 
the room on his errand, Minna Graham, 
who had been to a croquet party and 
kettle-drum, entered, and seeing the looks of 
fright and dismay on her sister's face, she 
asked her what had happened. 

Mrs. Temple told her that the Signora and 
Dora had been out ever since before three 
o’clock, and had not returned. 

“Ts that all?” said Minna, “I dare say 
the Signora has called upon that mysterious 
acquaintance who is known to no one but 
herself, and who is doubtless so enchanted 
with her company that she, or he—which- 
ever it is, cannot spare her yet. Pray, my 
dear Henrietta, do not make a scene of 
nothing!” 

‘T am astonished at your insulting way of 
speaking about one who never did you any 
harm, and to whom you have never been just ! 
Take care, Minna, or you may make those who 
love you less than your sister say that more 
than personal dislike is the reason of your 
very uncourteous treatment of the Signora 


been more sharp to inflict pain than was the} Mabella.” 


thought to Mildred that although it did not| 


Minna made no reply, but swinging her 








seem so to her at first, she had deceived her| hat carelessly backward and forward in her 
mamma by keeping from her the fact that they | hand, seemed to utterly ignore her sister's 
had entered the Roman Catholic commu-| speech. 
nion. This added so greatly to the poor girl’s}_ The butler now returned with the unwel- 
distress by self-reproach, that had not relief| come news that Sir Algernon Trevor had left 
in shape of a letter arrived, it would have been | town on business the day before, and was not 
a very serious thing for Mildred Temple. But | expected home until the morrow. 
we must not anticipate. | “Thank you, Markham,” said Mrs. Temple. 
The quarter of an hour had fully passed, and | “ Can you suggest anything ?” continued she 
the butler came to know if dinner should be | to the man, but he only said he thought that 
served. Mrs. Temple replied in the affirma-| the best thing to do was to wait a little longer, 
tive, and turning to her daughter she said, | and then, should Miss Dora and the Signora 


“Come, my dear Mildred, I must not eth not arrive, that their photographs be sent to 
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Scotland Yard, with the fact’of their unex- | ance was over, and dropping the fatal missive 
plained absence. ~e }on the ground, she fell into a fit of violent 


Markham’s idea was good; but when he | hysterics. 
had left the room Minna advanced to her} “She is gone—my darling child, my Dora, 
sister with an angry look in her otherwise| where is she? oh, merciful Father, bring her 
pretty eyes, asking her how she could be so| back to me—her broken-hearted mother !” 
blind. ‘‘ Can you not see? are you so blind?|and Mrs. Temple mercifully lost conscious- 
Sir Algernon has taken her away to marry her | ness for a time. 














privately, because he is ashamed to do so| At this juncture Minna Graham entered 
publicly! I have seen that which told me | the room, drawn there by her sister’s screams ; 
she was trying to gain him!” |and the sight which met her upset even her 


Mrs. Temple was horrified ! she thought of | well-balanced equanimity. 
the gentle ways and perfect modesty of| Mrs. Temple had just recovered from her 
Ermenegilda’s conduct, her dignified re-| fainting fit, to fall again into hysterics; 
serve, and perfectly assured in her own mind | Mildred, who. clung to her mother, was 
of the reasons which dictated Minna Gra-| almost or quite as bad as she, and Markham 
ham’s conduct, she looked calmly and sternly | the butler was busily preparing some wine 
into her sister's face, and asked how long it|and water for his mistress, at whose distress 
was since she had so forgotten the rectitude of| he was truly grieved. 
her sex as to become aslanderer. Butas she} “If the mistress will but take some of this, 
made no answer, Mrs. Temple did not pro-| Miss Minna, it will relieve the choking in 
long such a disagreeable subject, and totally | her throat,” said the good man; and ap- 
ignoring her sister's supposition, she thought | proaching Mrs. Temple with Minna Graham, 
it now time, as it was past eight o’clock, to| they entreated her to try and take some of 
act in a decisive way, for she was really|the wine. Gasps and sobs alternately escaped 
alarmed ; the more so as she could form no, the afflicted mother’s lips, and perceiving 
ideaasto the reason of their lengthened absence. | her sister for the first time, she rose from the 
Padre Francesco had assured Ermenegilda | sofa, and pointing to the letter at her feet, she 
whilst they were sitting waiting forthe steamer, | desired her to read it. Mrs. Temple was 
that before nine o'clock that same night Mrs, | about to quit the room, Mildred in a stupor 
Temple would know everything, and that|of wordless grief following her, when her 
when she arrived in Paris he would permit| sister asked her where she was going, to 
Ermenegilda to write to her, exonerating her- | which she replied, ‘To seek her child.” But 
self from blame. Minna gently led her back to the sofa, saying 
She had at first thought this an untruth, to| they must first read the letter, as she knew 
prevent her speaking to anyone, or claiming | nothing yet but that Dora and her governess 
protection, but as he again assured her when | were gone, adding rather spitefully, “as I said.” 
in the steamer that he had himself delivered} The letter was very short, begging Mrs. Tem- 
a letter into trusty hands to be sent that/ple to believe that her daughter was perfectly 
night, Ermenegilda at last believed him. | safe—that she was with those who cared for her 
The hall clock at the house in Mayfair had | best interests, and that she would be treated 
just chimed the three quarters after eight, | with all the respect and decorum her position 
when a heavy knock came at the door, and a/ in life demanded. That her destination was 
foreign-looking man presented a letter which | Italy, that it was useless to follow her, and, 
he begged might be immediately given to|tn conclusion, that from time to time Mrs, 
Mrs. Temple. | Tempie would be made acquainted with her 
Markham ran quickly up to the drawing-| daughter’s welfare. 
room, where Mrs. Temple was busily engaged| No signature was attached to this letter. 
in selecting the photographs to send to} Not one member of that unhappy family, 
Scotland Yard, and gave the letter into her|save the servants, went to bed that night; 
hands with an apology for the absence of the|and during those slowly dragging hours of 
usual little letter-tray ;—he seemed as though| darkness Mildred Temple told her mother 
obliged to wait and hear its contents, for he |all, doing much to calm Mrs. Temple’s anger 
was sure it concerned the missing ladies. |against Ermenegilda by persisting that her 
And he was right. | governess had nothing to with Dora’s abduc- 
Mrs. Temple opened the letter with a| tion, as also that in teaching them her own faith 
trembling hand, and read it half through|she had done it honestly and in true love. 
with a composure at which she afterwards | About noon the following day Sir Algernon 
wondered ; but then her strength and forbear.'! Trevor made his way to Mrs. Temple’s, 
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| having been told that she had sent round for | may never be used. True, no idea of deceit 
| him. He had heard nothing of what had | entered her mind regarding the teaching she 
come to pass. received as to her religious duties. It was 
| | When the baronet entered the pretty morn-| intended, and received by the twins as an 
| ing-room, the scene of so many pleasant chats, | agreeable surprise to their mamma, who did 
gay badinage and other well-remembered sweet | not go to church herself ; and to do Ermene- 
home ways for passing pleasantly a leisure | gilda justice, she was truly sorry to notice that 
hour, he was astounded at what he saw, and|a woman so good and excellent as Mrs. 
coming quickly forward to Mrs. Temple, he | Temple should live without religion; indeed, 
took her hand with all the respectful regard of the exclamation of the lady herself im the 
a son, and prayed her to tell him what had) depth of her trouble was, “ My sin has found 
happened. |me out, I have never taught my girls their 
The gentle-hearted lady knew that her) duties as Christians, and my God haspunished 
friend loved the Signora, and although accord-| me, inasmuch as a stranger has in pity taught 
ing to her knowledge of her governess’s con-| them that which she believed to be truth, 
duct, she could not think her otherwise than seeing that their mother had forgotten to 
guilty, still in the midst of her great grief) bring them up to love Him who made them.” 
she remembered howhis honest, truthful nature| Sir Algernon listened attentively to Mrs. 
would suffer at the thought of Ermenegilda’s | Temple’s recital, and after an evident struggle 
deceit in having taught Dora and Mildred to | with his feelings he rose, and walking to’ the 
become Roman Catholics. window, he said, “Do you think that the 
“Oh, dear friend,” said Mrs. Temple, “you Signora has taken Dora from you, that it is 
can never imagine the fearful trouble which she who has taken away your child to: place 
has befallen me,” bursting into a passion of her in that abhorred place, a monastery? 
tears ; “my Dora, my pretty Dora, has been! knowing also the hatred all honest, pure- 
taken from me—-stolen and taken to Italy to} minded English matrons have for such places. 
become a nun! where they will hide her from | Speak, my dear lady, for if it is so, it is too 
her mother’s eyes.—O my darling! when shall | fearful a thing to think of, that a young 
I see you again?” another burst of tears creature such as the Signora Mabella, who 
almost blinded the afflicted lady’s eyes. appeared to possess. all the~ qualifications 
“ Dora !-—stolen—lItaly !— what does it all) which make a true woman and the manners 
mean ?” exclaimed Sir Algernon, and as the | and dignity of a lady, can be guilty of so 
fearful fact and its connection with all the | much treachery!” 
hopes, the dearest hopes of his life burst on| Mrs. Temple was about to answer Sir 
his mind, he got up and paced the room) Algernon, when Mildred, who had been at- 
—pushed the clustering hair off his heated | tentively listening to all that was said, came 
temples, as though seeking to clear his brain. | hastily forward, and seeming to lose all the 
He stopped for a moment before the sofa! bashful reticence usual to her, warmly de- 
on which Mrs. Temple reclined, noticing | fended her Italian governess. 
with much pain the cruel marks of suffering, “No, dear mamma, donot think such dread- 
on her pretty features which the events of the | ful things of the Signora,” said she, wringing 
last few hours had caused, and sitting down) her hands, “she could not do such wrong: 
beside her with a manner and look of ineffable | No, it is, I am sure, some contrivance: of the 
pity united with tender sympathy, he raised) Padre Milo, of whom I told you, and’ some 
her hand respectfully to his lips, beseeching | other I once heard him speak of, but whose 
her to trust in him asa brother. “Let me| name I forgot. Do not blame her, darling 
know what it all means, dear friend, for I | mother, she loved you too well to do. such a 
cannot tell what to think. Who has stolen| wicked thing, and was too good and kind to 
your Dora? who has taken her to Italy? by/ give any one pain.” 
whose permission have these things been| Poor Mildred! she did not know that she 
done?” | had another listener. Just as she was:about 
Mrs. Temple told Sir Algernon all. Poor) again to plead Ermenegilda’s cause Minna 
Mildred, on her distant sofa, hid her tear- | Graham hastily exclaimed, “ Whoistoo good, 
stained face in her hands when the story of too kind to give anyone pain, Mildred?’ Are 
their Roman Catholic teaching was related,| you, who, I suppose, love your twin sister, 
feeling that had she been true to herself, her} taking the part of that soft-eyed girl who 
mamma would have been told everything, and | with her sweet ways has beguiled all but me; 
this sorrow have been saved. She hadlearned| but who, possessed of a tiger's heart, has 
the lesson that double-dealing in any shape | robbed your mamma of her daughter'and you 
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of your sister? is it you who dare in the face} “If you will accept my help and escort, : 
of the truth do this? Shame to you, Mil-| dear Mrs. Temple, I will be to you as a brother, o 
dred ! shame !” doing, to the best of my poor power, all so § 

Mildred only sobbed, saying, with all the} near a relative would do.” 
little force her sufferings had left her, “Oh,} “I accept your offer as frankly as it is made, 
aunt Minna, you do not know her indeed, | Sir Algernon,” replied Mrs. ‘Temple, “‘ and I 
or you would not speak of her so. Iam very|assure you that the minutes will seem hours P 
young to talk to you, auntie dear, but I| until we begin our journey. Oh, Sir Algernon, 
have been thinking about her so much, and|do you think I shall be able to recover my 
remembering that she taught us always to be/ child? But a dreadful thought has struck me! 
true and honest in everything. She said that | has she become so infatuated with the theatre- 
a woman without religion was God's fairest | like mummeries and fantastic nothings of the 
work spoiled ; that those who had learnt to| Church of Rome as to have gone away with 
love religion young became purified in their| the Signora of her own free ‘will? can it be 
lives, their example doing more than all else to | possible ?” : 
make the wicked better and the better best.”| “ Not only possible, but highly probable,” i 

Mildred was carried away by her feelings | remarked Minna. “To meyou all seem a little , 
in her defence of her friend. A rude elo-|cracked when I hear you trying to take the E 
quence, which came from her heart and went | part of a woman who has stolen your child ! f 
to those of her three hearers, showed itself} No doubt she will receive a good sum of 
in the few impassioned words she had spoken ;| money for her work ; have you never read of 3 
and then, half ashamed and blushing to have | the Propaganda ?” : 
so forgotten her usual reserve before her| At least two persons beside herself had 
friends, Mildred retired to her seat trembling | heard of it; and Mrs. Temple, who had not 
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and excited. | only heard of it but read about it, looked at " 
Sir Algernon had drunk in every word | Sir Algernon with a dismay she could not 3 
Mildred had uttered, and so had Minna ; but conceal. If Dora was in the hands of that ‘| 


with what different feelings! the former witha | clevercommunity, why, they might never hear 
thankful feeling in his heart to the young girl | of her again. 
who had so ably defended her friend; the} ‘“ You frighten me, Minna, 
latter with a sensation of anger towards her | “I shall certainly provide myself with all the : 
gentle niece she had never felt before: the | requisite introductions which will give me the ; 
more so that she had seen the light which came | ev¢ree to those saloons in which I shall—or 
into Sir Algernon’s eyes at Mildred’s words. | rather we shall be likely to meet those who 
“ You are hard upon your niece, Minna,” | can assist us materially in our search.” 
said gentle Mrs. Temple; “ she has only “ You seem to wish to put me quite out of 
done that which every friend should do for| your programme,” said Minna Graham. “ Am 
another.” I to stop here alone whilst you search after 
But Minna Graham was not to be pacified. | our poor Dora? You appear to think that I 
She declared that the police ought to be put/care nothing about our loss because I must 
on their track, so that Dora might be restored | blame her who has stolen the child away. I 
to her mother. | think you had better dismiss the servants and f 
“We will do better than that, Miss Graham,” shut the house up, leaving Markham to take ' 
said Sir Algernon, “should your sister ap-| care of it, and then I too can help to find our 
prove.— Dear madam,” said he to Mrs. | lost darling ;” and for the first time the tears 
Temple, “to sit here inert whilst others | came into Minna’s eyes. 
searched for your missing child, if I judge | Sir Algernon looked at her, and seeing that 
you rightly, would be simple misery to you ;|she was in earnest he felt relieved, because 
therefore what I propose is that, as soon as} Mrs. Temple would, he hoped, find consola- || ‘ 
you can make your arrangements, you start | tion in her sy mpathy, and help in her effortsin |, | 
for Italy, where, I think, those who have! the one common cause they all had at heart. 
your daughter and her governess in charge| By this time Mrs. Temple had become a 
may be more easily traced.” little calmer ; the prospect of immediate action 
“ True, Sir Algernon, it would be infinitely | —of seeking her child, gave hope to her heart, 


” said her sister. 
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better, but I do not know whom I can ask to | and turning to poor sad Mildred, she tenderly ; 
be my escort; for as Mildred will be with me, | embraced her, bidding her take courage, for ; 
and of course : my maid, I don’t think I should, | with the blessing of God they would find her 4 
in my present state of ‘feeling, be able to take | | twin sister, and then they should all be happy ; 
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Sir Algernon Trevor now rose to take leave, | search for her lost child >—she who had neve 
recommending Mrs. Temple to do as her sister | knelt with clasped hands to prefer her re- 
had proposed. “ I will return again this even- | quests toGod? Conscience told her that as 


ing, dear lady,” said he, “and shall then be | she had neglected Him when her cup of joy 
able to tell you all about trains, steamers, &c., | was full, she dared not approach Him now in 
&c. ; but you must first tell me when you think | the hour of her deep distress. 
it probable you can be ready to start.” But the prodigal son! was he not received 
** T will give Markham orders respecting the | and pardoned? and the answer seemed to be 
servants when he brings up the luncheon, for | whispered softly to her penitent spirit,—‘ I 
which you must stay ; and, Sir Algernon, to- | will arise and go to my Father;” and with a 
morrow Jennie can pack the boxes. There- | mind relieved of a great part of its burden, 
fore, this being Thursday, I think we can | Mrs. Temple felt that she was chastised by 
start on Monday; and the earlier the better, | no ungentle hand, and that henceforward, 
don’t you think so?” |in humility of spirit, she would seek peace 
“I do,” replied the baronet; “and now,” | where alone it could be found. 
continued he as they sat down to take some| By Saturday night the servants, except 
refreshment, for none of them had eaten that | Markham and his niece, were dismissed and 
day—* now that you know Miss Dora is safe, | the packing done. Sunday morning saw the 
and not unkindly treated, may I take the | little party quietly seated at church, where 
liberty of asking you, dear lady, and also Miss | they were joined by Sir Algernon, who re- 
Graham and your daughter, to be consoled as | turned home with them to their early dinner. 
much as possible, so that we may all be able; “I suppose the first thing you do will be to 
to take advantage of any and every circum- | apply at the Signora’s references for news of 
stance which may arise? for when the mind | her and your child, Henrietta?” said Minna 
is excited we are not so capable of noticing | Graham. 
anything which occurs as when quiet. And| “Certainly,” replied Mrs. Temple, “for 
now good bye, until this evening ; and remem- | until I know the truth I must look upon her 


ber, as you said, with the blessing of God we | as accountable for Dora’s flight.” 
“ You still think her guilty, Miss Graham,” 


shall find yotr daughter.” 
“By the blessing of God.” This, her own | said Sir Algernon ; “and I, on the contrary, 
remark, came home to Mrs. Temple’s heart | will not believe her culpable in anything but 


as she sat in her bedroom, with her own sad | an undue zeal for her religion ; and I will not 


thoughts, which in part were self-condemning, | rest until I have proved her either the most 
treacherous or the most admirable of her 





for company. 
What right had she, who had never sought | sex.” 
it, to invoke the blessing of God upon her ° “ You are quite Quixotic,” sneered Mimna. 


WORK AND OVERWORK. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘*MARY POWELL.” 


AFFECTING contrasts are continually pre- | by day or night, rather than night-watching. 
sented by the use of a good gift and the abuse , Man is not so constituted as to bear with im- 
of it. Thus with work: “Imust work the | punity the loss of sleep at the day’s close, 
works of Him that sent me while it is called though he may shake it off towards morning 
To-day.” Our Saviour did not add—and | a good deal earlier than most are inclined 
while it is called night also,” though we know | to do, and be the better forit. Lockhart tells 
that He did occasionally deprive Himself of | us that Sir Walter Scott, as a young man, had 

ight no turn for éarly rising, so that his regular 


needed rest, and continue in prayer all ni 
long when the importunities of the multitude attendance as a volunteer at the morning 
by day had left Him no leisure so much as to | drills was of itself a great proof of his resolu- 
eat. What He did in His self-sacrifice, and | tion; but the victory over slothful indulgence 
in extreme cases, He did not enjoin as | thus early obtained was of the utmost im- 
habitual practices on the disciples ; “ Watch | portance to him in after life ; when, by rising 

hether | at five or six, and lighting his own fire, he 


and pray,” prescribes watchfulness, w 
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obtained several hours to himself, which | thoughtless, with little remembrance of yes- 
enabled him to get through the greater por-/|terday or care for the morrow. The weather 
tion of his daily authorship before his family | being hot, they adjourned after dinner to a 
and friends assembled at the breakfast-table, | library which had one large window looking 
and left him time for his various other duties | northwards. After carousing there for an 
during the rest of the day. Both as a young | hour or more, Lockhart observed that young 
man, and in more advanced age, his consti-| Menzies, who sat opposite to him, looked 
tution required a good allowance of sleep ;| oppressed, and expressed a fear that he was 
and he, on principle, indulged in it, saying| unwell. ‘ No,” replied he, “I shall be well 
“he was but half a man if he had not full | enough presently, if you will only change 
seven hours of utter unconsciousness ;” * and | places with me; for there is a hand in 
as long as he allowed himself and could obtain | sight of me here which has often bothered 
these seven unconscious hours, we may say| me before, and which now will not let me 
he was a healthy man in body and mind, and | fill my glass with a good will.” 
that his brainwork did him no harm, but| Lockhart accordingly changed places with 
rather good. | him, and then he pointed out to him this 
As long as work, however hard, is not| hand, which, like the fingers writing on 
overwork, it is less a penalty than a privilege, | | Belshazzar's wall, disturbed his hour of 
and the original sentence imposed on man _| hilarity. 
for his disobedience is beneficently rendered| ‘Since we sat down,” said he, “I have 
a correction which ameliorates and elevates | been watching it; it fascinates my eye ; it 
his character, and is eventually recognised as | never stops ! “Page after page is finished and 
indeed a blessing no longer in disguise. But | thrown on that heap of MS., and still it goes 
how unequally are the tasks of labour dis-| on unwearied ; and so it will till candles are 
tributed! Sometimes by ourselves. Multi-| brought i in ; and ever so long after that. It 
tudes must earn their poor pittance literally | is the same every night. I can’t stand the 
by the sweat of their brow, rendered often- | sight of it when I’m not at my books.” 
times more bitter by “the contumely that | “ Some stupid, dogged engrossing clerk, 
patient merit of the unworthy takes ;” while | | probably,” said one of the party, lightly. 
they on whom labour is not compulsory too! “No, lads,” said Menzies, with an accent 
often shirk their own tasks, and add them to! of sadness and compunction in his tone, “ I 
the already heavy burthens of others. ‘“ Oh) well know what hand it is; ‘tis Walter 
that I had learnt to sew !” was the complaint | Scott's !” 
of a duchess in the decline of life; and a! This was in the June of 1814, when that 
masculine writer has expressed something | industrious hand, the willing servant of a 
like envy of that employment, “half work, | clear and fertile brain, during the evenings of 
half idleness,” which women find in their|three summer weeks, wrote the last two 
“one-eyed servant”—the needle. But the! volumes of Waverley. And though this was 
cottager who weaves at her own door, or|at the close of the ordinary day’s business, 
mends her husband's clothes by her cosy;|when most men would have considered 
little fire, has a very different account to give | themselves fairly entitled to rest and relaxa- 
of work from that of the poor creature who /| tion, Scott did not feel it hard work, much 
makes shirts at three halfpence each, or waist- | less overwork, though he might have done so 
coats for Hardman and Co, at threepence- | had he foregone his seven hours’ sound sleep. 
halfpenny. Close air, imperfect light, want} We sympathize with him in this ; we feel the 
of food, clothing, firing, conspire to depress | force of the unconscious lesson ‘conveyed to 
the poor sempstress, whose monotonous em- | the idle young men who were watching him. 
ployment has nothing amusing in it, and who | Some of them, at any rate, profited by it, and 
is in want of sleep, though she dares not seek | showed afterwards that they could work hard 
it till she has finished her task. These are|too. Lessons thus given at unawares and 
cases of work and overwork. | applied by ourselves have double force. 
To revert to Scott. Lockhart relates the} Lockhart says,* “ Would that a// who that 
following anecdote. Several young friends| night watched the hand had profited by its 
were dining with a young man of great| | example of diligence as largely as William 
promise (afterwards known as the Hon.| Menzies!” 
William Menzies, one of the Supreme Judges| Most of us know how a disastrous train of 
of the Cape of Good Hope), and Lockhart | events closed Scott’s noble career of work— 
was of the party. They were all gay soa work which, while his spirit was buoyant 
* Lockhart’s ‘ Scott,” vol. ii., chap. 8. 





Ibid., vol. iii., chap. 3. 
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and unfettered, he felt the weight of no more | 
than his crusaders did the weight of their 
ponderous chain-mail; but which, when it 
became overwork, crushed him as the soldiers’ 
brazen shields crushed Tullia. The sting of 
the burthen lay in his liabilities having been 
owing to himself; it broke his great heart. 
His diary, begun in careless ease, thus refers 
to the first mutterings of the storm :— 

Nov. 22, 1825 (only two days from the 
commencement of the journal that was to be 
so sad).—“ Here is matter for a May morn- 
ing !—but much fitter for a November one. 
The general distress in the City has affected 


Hurst and Robinson, Constable’s great 
agents. Should they go, it is not likely that 


Constable can stand, and such an event would 
lead to great distress and perplexity on the , 
part of J. Ballantyne and myself. Thank 
God, I have enough to pay twenty shillings | 
in the pound [he thought he had], taking | 
matters at the very worst. But much incon- 
venience must be the consequence. I had 
a lesson in 1814 which should have done} 
good ; but success and abundance erased it 
from my mind. But this is no time for 
journalizing, or moralizing either. Necessity 
is like a sour-faced cook-maid, and I, a turn- 
spit she has flogged ere now, till he mounted | 
his wheel.” Here he seems to pause and 
reflect. “If Woodstock can be out by the| 
25th of January, it will do much; and it is 
possible.” —(Pause again).—“ Could not write 
to purpose for thick-coming fancies.” 

There is the key-note ; the clue! Already | 
the collar begins to be felt, that had been 
worn as gallantly as that of a Knight of the 
Bath. 


‘* As youth counts the shining links 
That time around him weaves so fast, 
Pleased with the task, he little thinks 
How hard that chain will press at last.” 


It is most affecting to watch the cloud) 
settling down on Scott's mind, ever growing 
darker and heavier. As yet he had strong 
faith in his matchless popularity, his in- 
domitable industry, his exhaustless invention ; 
he had faith in mankind, in himself, and best 
of all, in God. But already he began to chafe 
at having his leisure (so precious now) in- 
truded on by foreigners and chance visitors. 
He wanted to make every moment fay. 

“ A little bilious this morning, for the first 
time these six months. It cannot be the 
London matters which stick.on my stomach?” 

Coming home one night in the dark, he} 
got a bad fall, and remarked, “ In future I 
must take my coach at night.” A marginal 
note adds, “Within eight weeks after re- 


| my estate. 
ness makes me a little bilious, or rather, the 
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this graceful act of submission, J 
was unable to keep a carriage at 


cording 
found I 
all!” 

What a mercy, at all events, that those 
eight weeks were allowed to let him down 
softly. To increased industry he added pro- 
jects of economy. 

“No more building—no more purchases 
of land—no buying books or expensive trifles 

clearing off encumbrances with the returns of 
this year's labour” {[alas, poor Scott !] 
“which resolutions, with health and my 
habits of industry, will mak: me ‘sleep in 
spite of thunder.’ People make me the 
oddest requests! It is not unusual for an 
Oxonian or Cantab, who has outrun his 
allowance, and of whom I know nothing, to 
apply to me for the loan of £20, £50, or 
#100! <A Danish captain writes to me, 
that being in distress for a sum of money by 
which he might transport himself to Colum- 
bia to offer his services to assist in freeing 
that province, he had dreamed that I had 





1 


generously made him a present of it. Ican 
/tell him his dream by contraries. I know 


not what J have done to gain so much credit 
for generosity.” Yet others knew it well 
enough, and could have cited many a noble 
instance. 

Now that he was hard up and overworking 
himself, he found he had “come to the time 


| when ‘those that look out at the windows 


shall be darkened ;’” when he must con- 


| stantly wear spectacles in reading and writing, 


and when his lameness became increasingly 


| painful and inconvenient. 


He noted, as in consequence of the use of 
spectacles, a strange optical delusion, which 


| he called “amusing ;” but it doubtless made 
/him uneasy, for his attention to symptoms 
| was now painful. 


“Dec. 14.—Aflfairs very bad again in the 
money market in London. it must come 


‘here, and I have far too many engagements 


not to feel it. To end the matter at once, I 
intend to borrow £10,000, with which my 
son’s marriage contract enables me to charge 
I know not why it is; this busi- 


want of exercise during the session. . . , 
But the sun and moon shall dance on the 
green ere carelessness, or hope of gain, or 
facility of getting cash, shall make me go 
too deep again, were it but for the disquiet 
of the thing.” 

Four days later, he, for the instant, quite 
broke down. The sorrows of a friend had 
quickened the sense of his own. He felt 
that he, the fondly called Great Unknown, 
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was on the brink of becoming the Too Well- 
known ; that the feast of fancy, as he says, 
would cease with the feeling of independ- 
ence—that he would no longer work in the 
morning with bright ideas which he had only 
to commit to paper, and count on their 
monetary proceeds. Still he toiled on ; and 
what was his daily portion? Six closely 
written pages of original matter, equal to 
twenty-four pages of print. He was interested 
in it, and liked it. 

And then came good but delusive news 
that Hurst and Robinson had weathered the 
storm, which swelled his heart with thank- | 
fulness, and strung his nerves afresh. “On| 
this day of general devotion,” wrote he on 
Christmas Day, “ I have a particular call for 
gratitude.” 


young and able to bear sorrow, of which this 
is the first taste to some of them, most of the 
hearts are past aching, which would once have 
been inconsolable on this occasion. . 
Well, exertion, exertion ! O Invention, rouse 
thyself! May man be kind! may God be 
propitious !” 

And then began overwork, till he was 
obliged to drop work altogether. On January 
29, his day’s work amounted to thirty printed 
pages. “ There is bulk for it, at least. ‘ And 
now again, boys, to the oar!’” He kept 
telling himself he should get through yet ; but 
the night of February 2 was the first since 
his troubles when he enjoyed the blessedness 
of refreshing sleep. From doing too much 
he sank down to too little ; but after a short 
pause he went on again, though doubting 





But the storm had only lulled to burst out | 
with redoubled fury. Constable, maddened | 
at the prospect of his own failure, wanted 
Lockhart, as Scott’s son-in-law, to support | 
him in applying to the Bank of England for | 
a loan of from £100,000 to £200,000 on| 
the security of Sir Walter's copyrights !— 
which Lockhart very properly refused. Mean-| 
while Scott was prostrated by sharp and 
sudden illness; but rallied, and 
buckled to work. But the disastrous news 
from London felled him. 

Jan. 5.—Much alarmed. 
till twelve with Skene and Russell, and then | 
sat down to my work. To my horror and 
surprise I could neither read nor spell, but 
put down one word for another, and wrote | 
nonsense.” He made out a theory for him- 
self to account for it, but could write no 
more that day. ‘ Read Pepys instead.” 


Again he worked and overworked, and 


then plodded through the snow, leaning on | 


Tom Purdie, to brace up his nerves. Bal- 
lantyne sent to him “ in an awful stew” that 
he would see 
he had repeated a whole passage of history 
which he had told before. He laid it to the 
hyoscyamus he was taking, avd the state of 
the money market. He had already given 
up cigars, and was struggling, with God’s 
assistance, to shun noxious thoughts, which 
foretell evil and cannot remedy it. 

Affairs getting worse, he tells himself, “I 
neither feel dishonoured nor broken down 
by the bad—now really bad news I have 
received. I have walked my last on the 
domains I have planted, sat the last time in 
the halls I have built. 
have taken them from me if misfortune had 
spared them. I am glad that beyond 
my own family, who are, excepting Lady S., 


again | 


I had walked | 


, by referring to the proofs, that | 


But death would! 





the quality of what he thus forced out of his 
mind. In fact, forced work is rarely good. 
|“ Walked out, feeling a little overwrought.” 

| ‘The mortal illness of his wife and little 
grandson began to overcloud him with a 
‘darker distress than mere loss of wealth. 

| Yet still he toiled on at his task work of 
_thirty printed pages a day, till ‘ Woodstock ” 
'was concluded, and sold for £8,228 ready 
/money, “a matchless sale for less than three 
;months’ work!” Success is the greatest 
| stimulant an author knows, yet it is none the 
less a stimulant; and the property of all 
stimulants is to wear us out. 

| ‘March 28 (1826).—We have now been 
|in solitude for some time, myself nearly 
‘totally sO, excepting at meals. One is tempted 
to ask himself, knocking at the door of his 
; own heart, Do you love this extreme loneli 
|ness? I can answer conscientiously, / do. 
|The love of solitude was a passion with me 
in early youth; I used to fly from company 
| to indulge in visions of my own. This is 
a feeling without the least tinge of misan- 
thropy, which I always consider as a kind 
of blasphemy of the most shocking descrip- 
tion. If God bears with the very worst of 
us, we may surely endure each other. [| 
always have if thrown into society, and always 
will endeavour to bring pleasure with me, at 
least to show willingness to please. But for 
all this ‘I had rather live alone ;’ and I wish 
my appointment, so convenient otherwise, 
did not require my going to Edinburgh. But 
this must be; and in my little lodging I shall 
be lonely enough.” 

In six weeks, after looking for the last 
time (though he knew it not) on his dying 
|wife in her sleep, we find him dating from 
“the little lodging,” ¢¢, ‘ Mrs. Brown’s 
‘lodgings, North Street, David Street,” and 
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trying to look misfortune calmly in the face. 
Four days after he received the melancholy 
news that all was over at Abbotsford. He | We know how well that prediction was 
hastened there, to comfort and be comforted | verified as regarded the Life of Napoleon 
by his poor daughter Anne. land his subsequent writings, till came “ the 
Bereavement falls heavily on the over-|last stage of all.” The journey to Paris for 
worked ; they have no power of rebound, yet poeetiern was doubtless beneficial to his 
within the fortnight the sorrows of which are | health rather than otherwise. Then he un- 
so pathetically told, Sir Walter wrote, ‘‘ I will! dertook the “ Fair Maid of Perth,” “Anne of 
go to town on Monday and resume my la-| Geierstein,” and many lighter tasks. At these 
bours. Being now of ‘a grave hature, they | he worked continually, finishing “ Anne of 
cannot go against. the general temper of my | Geierstein ” before breakfast, and on the same 
feelings ; and in other respects the exertion | morning beginning a “Compendium of Scot- 
will do me good ; besides, I must re-establish | tish History” after breakfast. 
my fortune for the sake of my children and| Lockhart calls “ Anne of Geierstein” “al- 
of my own character. I have not leisure | most the last effort of his imaginative genius,” 
to indulge the disabling and discouraging | and gives us this noteworthy passage :—“ It is 
thoughts that press on me. Were an enemy | a common saying that nothing is so distinctive 
coming on my house, would I not do my | of genius as the retention in advanced years 
best to fight, although oppressed in spirits? | of the capacity to depict the feelings of youth 
and shall a similar despondency prevent me! with all their original glow and purity. But 
from mental exertion? It shall not!” I apprehend this blessed distinction belongs 
Thus he puts himself again into the har-| to and is the just reward of virtuous genius 
ness ; in a brave, noble spirit, but, alas! to} only.” The whole of the passage is full of 
little good. His rest was broken, his spirits| remarkable beauty, which I dare not copy, 
were troubled by the pitying looks of his|lest I shall too long extend my article. 
acquaintance. ‘‘ Men look strange on me,| Prosperity attended the sale of his books, 
and bite their lip when they wring my} and animated him to continued industry, but 
hand, and indicate suppressed feelings.”| symptoms of a dangerous nature warned 
Such sympathy was anguish to him. “ Will} tish him that it must be relaxed. 
it be better when, left to my own feelings, 1} On the 15th of February, 1830, the long- 
see the whole world pipe and dance round | impending seizure came at last. He was 
us? I think it will. Their sympathy in-| struck down by paralysis, yet gradually re- 
trudes on my affliction. This has been a| covered so far as to appear abroad again after 
melancholy day—most melancholy. I am/|a short interval without betraying any serious 
afraid poor Charles found me weeping.” | change. The pillars of the house were shaken, 
The effect universally excited by the avowal, | however, he still. working regularly at his 
soon publicly made, of Scott’s being the| pen, but betraying a cloudiness of words and 
author of ‘ Waverley” was almost electrical. | arrangement. How affecting is his gradual 
But he makes no mention of it in his diary ;| decline! He wrote to Miss Edgeworth, “I 
he is only oppressed at being recognised as| cannot help being afraid of changing the 
insolvent. ‘Scott ruined!” exclaimed Lord | habits of a long life all of a sudden and for 
Dudley when he heard of it; “ why, if every|ever. You ladies have always your work- 
man to whom he has given months of delight| basket and stocking-knitting to wreak an 
give him but a sixpence, he will rise to-| hour of tediousness upon.” When the term 
morrow morning richer than Rothschild!” | ended in July, Sir Walter’s retirement was all 
only they didn’t. “The body of creditors | but settled ; and soon after he was informed 
were highly gratified that their debtor had|that he had ceased to be a clerk of session. 
devoted to them whatever labour his health} Thenceforth he was hardly wrestling so much 
thenceforth should permit him to perform.”| with overwork as succumbing beneath the 





cess of time, he would sail triumphantly back 
to his friends.” 











And the overworked magician soon under- 
took a new labour in the “ Chronicles of the 
Canongate.” 

After this, Captain Basil Hall found him 
buckling to work at the Life of Napoleon, 
“ five months only from the reverse of his for- 
tune, and twenty-six days only from the death 
of his wife,” and ventured to predict that he 


would * build himself a bark in which, in pro-!} 


blow that overwork had dealt him—and how 
uncomplainingly! ‘‘ Never,” said one of his 
friends, “ (except that I saw him once put out 
by his dog worrying a cat), did I hear from 
him an acrimonious tone, or see a shade of ill- 
humour on his features. In a phlegmatic 
person this serenity might have been less 
remarkable, but it was surprising in one 
whose mind was so susceptible, and whose 
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voice and countenance was so full of expres- | 
sion. It was attributable, I think, to a rare | 
combination of qualities, thoroughly cultiva- 
ted manners, great kindness of disposition, 
great patience and self-control, an excellent | 
flow of spirits, and lastly, that steadfastness 
of nerve which, even in the inferior animals, 
often renders the most powerful and resolute 
creature the most placid and forbearing.” 

As his faithful friend Mr. Laidlaw resumed 
his old office of amanuensis, he perceived | 
with deep regret that the sagacious judg- | 
ment, the brilliant fancy, the unrivalled 
memory, were all subject to occasional 
eclipses. Instead of continuing to trace his 
gradual decay, now that “his strength was 
passing from him, and he was becoming like | 
unto other men,” let us tenderly leave him 


ing him surrounded,— 


** By all that should accompany old age, 
pe ae Ps ” 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends. 


| and that his last faltering accents bade his 
| son-in-law “ be a religious man.” 


Examples teach. Assuredly so should 
warnings. Many suggest themselves to me, 
and I had thought of adducing those of 
Hugh Miller and Admiral Fitzroy, both 


| eminent in their way, but their ends were too 


painful. Remember that the brain is a 
prince, and deserves to be treated accor- 
dingly ; as master, not slave. As long as we 


| follow his lead, treat him respectfully, give 


him his food, his rest, he is a glorious chief ; 
but treat him as a slave, starve him, drench 


| him, stuff him, overload him, drive him, 


debar him from his natural needed recreation 


i ey re | and rest,—he turns on you and slays you. 
to the affectionate cares of his family, know- | 
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No. VIL—THE RAISING OF LAZARUS. 


I.—-THE PREPARATION—I GO TO 


Ir has seemed strange to some that this 
greatest of the Lord’s miracles of the raising 
of the dead should be only related by St. | 
John. Some have imagined that the reason | 
of this silence on the part of the other evan- 
gelists was that Lazarus was alive when these | 
gospels were written, and thus the enmity of | 
the Jews (see John xii. 1o—12), which already 
meditated his death, might be brought afresh 
upon him. But on the other hand it may 
be urged, that probably St. Mark’s, and cer- 
tainly St. Luke’s, gospels were written far 
away from Judea, so that there would have 
been no danger on that account. Others 
again have observed, that the three former 
evangelists have confined themselves almost 
exclusively to accounts of our Lord’s mira- 
cles in Galilee, while St. John narrates words 
and acts principally which occurred near Je- 
rusalem. This is no doubt the fact, but it 
is this circumstance itself that needs explan- 
ation. Yet we remark, that St. Luke also is 
the only evangelist who gives any account of 
the raising at Nain, and so we may observe 
that each evangelist, led by the Spirit of God, 
has a plan and design of his own. St. John | 
especially deals with deeper mysteries than 
they do; and it was the mystic character of | 
this occurrence which prompted his narrative | 
of it. As Bishop Hall remarks, “Oh, the | 


| passed over. 


AWAKE HIM. (JNO. XI. 1—16.) 

wisdom of God in penning His own story! 
The disciple whom Jesus loved comes after 
his fellow-evangelists, that he might glean up 
those rich ears of history which the rest had 
” (Hall “ Contemp.” xxiii.) 

In the town of Bethany, then, which St. 
John describes here as the town of Mary 
and her sister Martha, for Mary is the best 
known of the disciples, though the house is 
that of Martha (v. 5, where she stands first) 
is a certain Lazarus who was sick. The dis- 
ease we may imagine was probably one of 
those sharp, malignant fevers of Palestine, 
which rapidly assume a dangerous aspect. 


|“ Therefore,” writes St. John—not indeed 


with any special emphasis on this word, for 
it was quite natural and in the ordinary course 
of things that the sisters should act so—“ his 
sisters sent unto Him, saying, ‘Lord, he whom 
Thou lovest is sick.” ‘There is no trace of 
any protest or lamentation that one dear to 
the Son of God should be sick as if that were 
a thing unseemly; on the contrary, it is in 
this very circumstance that there is to be 


| found the key by which to explain the whole 


mystery of the narrative; and the answer 


| which the Lord gave is quite general, and 


applies equally to the sickness of every one 


'whom He loves—and that is every one who 


wishes and seeks for His love. “ This sick- 
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CHRIST AND 
ness is not unto death but for the glory of 
God, that the Son of God might be glorified 
thereby :” and its very mysteriousness reveals 
the mystery—the sickness was not unto death, 
though Lazarus really did die. It was to be | 
shown in the plainest possible manner that | 
the death of His saints is not death, and this | 
is the passage of all others, with its context, 
which proves this truth. Yet on the other 
hand, we cannot doubt that this answer, 
which in all probability arrived after Lazarus | 
was dead, greatly tried the faith of those to | 
whom it was sent. Could it be, that their | 
Friend, whom they acknowledged as Lord, had | 
deceived them or been Himself deceived ? | 
But as with so many of the divine promises, | 
which seem to us for the moment to come | 
to nothing and utterly fail,—and this be-| 
cause we so little reckon of the resources 
of divine love, and are ever limiting this 
exceeding greatness and preciousness by our 
own short-sighted apprehension—so was it 
here. This word was doubtless a perplexing 
riddle until the event had made it plain. 

The words “ Glory of God that the Son 
of God”—not asis.usual, ‘* the Son of Jan,” | 
“may be glorified thereby,” have too lofty a 
sound indeed to permit us to refer them to 
an ordinary recovery of healing. They rather | 
point the way to a miraculous reawakening, | 
yet not so as to destroy their general appli- | 
cability. The sickness of the saints is for) 
the glory of God, that the Son of God may | 
be glorified thereby, and even if unto death | 
fulfils, we cannot doubt, some mysterious | 
divine purpose, which however hidden from | 
us now will be displayed after the first resur- | 
rection, And again, we must notice that it| 
was for the glory of God that, in order that, | 
or for the purpose of this manifestation just | 
as the lesser infirmity narrated in John ix. 3, | 
was for the same great purpose ; for however 
we may be fools and slow of heart to believe | 
it, there is no doctrine more clearly set out | 
in Holy Scripture than that which teaches 
that the light affliction which endureth but | 
for a moment, worketh out for us a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glery. 

We are at this point in the narrative also 
informed that Jesus loved Martha, and her 
sister, and Lazarus. Martha stands first here, 
as Mary did before, for there is no respect of | 
persons with Him. That St. John should 
introduce this sentence at this point is signi- | 
ficant ; the mere fact of the household of| 
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rather the very reverse—and so, we imagine, 
the evangelist intends us to infer. It is a further 
proof, that the sufferings of the saints even 
unto death is no indication that God does 
not love them; nay, rather, “ Right dear in 
the sight of the Lord is the death of his 
saints,” is a truth very hard no doubt to un- 
derstand, but it is a truth nevertheless, and 
no where does it shine out more conspi- 
cuously than in these concluding chapters of 
St. John’s gospel, which end let us remember 
with an account of the death, and after that 
of the resurrection of Jesus. 

The narrative goes on to tell us, that after 
this Jesus abode two days in the place where 
He was; and some have considered that 
these two days here specified imply a still 
larger interval between the time when our 
blessed Lord received the sister’s message 
and when He went to Bethany. But we may 
better reckon thus: There is one day which 
elapses in sending the message, and on which 
day Lazarus dies ; two days the Lord abides 
in the place where he was, and on the fourth 
day he journeys to Bethany. Thus Lazarus, 
who would be buried on the same evening 
as the day of his death, or at longest on 
the next, would have lain in the grave four 
days already ere the Lord arrived. This 
reckoning of time, then, is that which seems 
to square best with the gospel narrative. 

After two days then, which must have been 
days of the greatest trial, when even His 
promise has seemed to the weak faith of men 
to have failed and come utterly to nothing, 
“ He saith unto his disciples, let us go into 
Judea again.” The timid disciples remon- 
strate ; the danger of such a course seemed 
too great. “Master, the Jews of late sought 
to stone Thee, and goest Thou thither again?” 
Of /ate, they mean just now, or very re- 
cently ; the taking up of stones to stone Him 
is still vividly before their eyes; thus then, 
we conclude that they had erred concerning 
our Lord’s reasons for not going at once to 
Bethany. They had imagined that He was 
deterred by the fear of the danger He might 
meet with there. He, on the contrary, sets 
forth an entirely different view of His plans 
and objects, and shews that He is actuated 
by wholly different motives: ‘“ Are there not 
twelve hours in the day?” He asks, or rather 
—for so His words run in the original—“ are 
not the hours of the day twelve?” He 
shews them thus, that there was a fixed and 








Bethany being in trouble, or that, as he is going | settled time, all apportioned out as’ to its 
to relate, the Lord did not visibly appear at| several duties and opportunities which God 
her first summons, is no real sign of any want | had appointed for Him ; and during this time 
of love on the part of the Lord to them—)|He could work with perfect security, for 
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that not one moment sooner could the end 
come than had been determined in the coun- 
sels of Omniscience. There is something 
marvellously sublime in this absence of all 
hurry and perturbation of our Lord when those 
around Him were in such anxiety—a prey 
to conflicting motives and opposite wishes. 
The disciples longed, no doubt, to go to 
Bethany to help their suffering friend, yet 
they feared the risk. The Lord, our perfect 
example, can alone tell them there is no risk, 
and point out to them the truth, that so long 
as there was any work to do was He safe and 
the disciples in his company. <A death in 
the family puts everything sadly out. But 
though He lives, and sorrows, and weeps, He 
waits calmly notwithstanding. 

But as our Lord continues his discourse 
to his disciples, He changes the figure which 
He had made use of as an illustration: “If 
any man walk in the day he stumbleth not, 
because he seeth the light of this world,” for 
He was Hise F the light of the world, and 
if they walked after Him they would fear 
no danger, with him they would be safe. 
“‘ He warns his disciples that they never walk 
otherwise than as seeing Him, who is the 


Lord proceeds to discover. “ After this He 
that I may awake him out of sleep.” Our 
blessed Lord, according to his word, speaks 
of the death of his saints as sleep. (Comp. 
Luke viii. 52.) Now we must remark, that 
sleep in the first place implies the con- 
tinuance of life, which is as really active 
and in some parts of its being more active 
lin sleep than in awakening. Nor does sleep 
necessarily imply unconsciousness ; for though 
it would lead us too far away to discuss this 
point, it may be observed that there is a 
consciousness which belongs to sleep, as any 
may convince himself who recalls his sen- 
sations in some unusual circumstances of 
sleep—as the steamboat-night-journey, or the 
like ; and thus they who push this metaphor 
too far, and assume therefrom that the dead 
are unconscious, go beyond what Scripture 
intimates, at the most all that can be legiti- 
mately inferred is, that they are unconscious 
of what occurs in the waking world beneath 
the sun. This sleep, moreover, as we shail 
see presently, is compared to that refreshing, 
renovating rest which follows the exhaustion 
of sickness. ‘Then, moreover, we must ob- 











light of men ; that they never walk as in the 
night ; they undertake no task ; affront no 
danger ; unless looking unto Him, unless | 
they can say, ‘The Lord is my light!’ for| 
that were to involve themselves in sure peril | 
and temptation.” [Abp. Trench.] And then | 
HE adds, “ but if a man walk in darkness he} 
stumbleth, because there is no light in him” | 
—in him, notice—because the light of the 

body is the eye, and we must not only have | 
the light above us, but in us. A man cannot| 
walk without the light enters his eye; shut it} 
out by blinding, and though the light be! 
really present, the man himself is in the} 
most utter darkness. The more also that} 
we meditate on the Lord’s words the more | 
shall we discover their appropriateness in | 
this place. The present providence of God 

in the death of their friend, was to both dis-| 
ciples and sisters peculiarly perplexing. The} 
great enemy had invaded the household | 
the Master had been summoned to aid and 
had not appeared. The power of the world, 
as represented by the persecuting Jews, and 
the power of Satan in the corruption of the 
grave, seemed all against them, and there 
was no help. ‘The answer to all, however— 
the solution of the entire perplexity, is “ walk 
in the light and thou art safe, and Christ is 
the light of the world, and in due course and 
time He would make all plain—as clear as 
the day itself.” How this answer applies the 





serve, that our Lord speaks of him as our 
friend Lazarus, and from his mouth this is 
significant, for love had not ceased on either 
side, or care or remembrance, without which 
friendship is impossible. It might go for 
little indeed, that one of us would so speak 
of a deceased friend, but not for Him who 
knows the secrets of that other world. More- 
over, our Lord purposely allows the disci- 
ples to misunderstand Him, and to think that 
He speaks of taking rest in sleep: nay fur- 
ther, He never even corrects the error; He 
says afterwards plainly, Lazarus is dead ; but 
plainly here can only be opposed to myste- 
riously before. Plain truths are not a whit 
more true than mysterious ones ; mostly they 
are less perfect, though more manifest state- 
ments of the real truth. On this reasoning 
we may perhaps perceive why the evangelist 
should narrate the disciples’ words so care- 
fully : ‘‘ Lord, if he sleep he shall do well ;” 
that is, as they mean, recover from his sick- 
ness; for rightly they knew that sleep was 
the time of renovation and renewal ; that to 
the diseased it is a sign of returning health, 
not of failing life, for if sleep be death’s twin 


brother, it is that in which is the new life of | 


the following day elaborated, and the powers 
of the soul restored. And this awakening 
out of sleep, then, was for Lazarus what 
awakening out of a refreshing sleep is to us— 
a renewal of consciousness of which we may 








said, Our friend Lazarus sleepeth, but I go 
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be glad, but an interruption of that blessed | prominent than of awakening and rising. 
process of restoration whereby He giveth} Thomas especially, who is the type of that 
his beloved sleep. If he had remained /|kind of desponding faith which anticipating 
asleep he would have done well, but for the| always the worst is yet able to brave that 
confirmation of the disciples’ faith the Lord! worst for His sake, speaks to his fellow-dis- 
awakes him out of his sleep; and it is more | ciples: “ Let ws also go that we may die with 
necessary to notice this because it explains} Him. Thomas is one who especially longs 
a difficulty in this passage. If Lazarus had | for the evidence of his senses. He likes to 
departed to the paradise of God, why call} see his way clear before him (John xiv. 5) ; 
him back again to the cares and toils and |he likes to put his finger into the print of the 
pains of earth? This question has been! nails (John xx. 25); and here he is true to 
asked, but if carefully pondered over the!his character. But though weak in faith he 
answer will be apparent. To awake him | is able to get through at length by the devo- 
out of sleep was no such injury to him, but|tion of his love. There is nothing of dis- 
what might well be borne in consideration of | quietude and terror in his words; all is re- 
the benefit to them. We perceive also how) signation, yet such resignation as mingles 
suitable are the thoughts which this narra-| itself with unbelief, but with the devotion of 
tive incites with regard to that doctrine of the | love overpowering all the rest. If it must be 
resurrection which is the centre point of all.| so, he will die with his Master. If he is 
How wonderfully beautiful to put death|desponding now when in his presence, all 
before us as the sweet sleep of the sick which | is absolutely blank away from Him, and he 
is the harbinger of recovery. Nor is this) would rather leap into the dark unknown at 
any far-fetched and doubtful exposition of once and die with Him than live on without 
the passage, for (see v. 13) the apostle is at, Him. As one writes, “We would often 
pains to explain to us that Jesus really did rather lay us down weary in the grave than 
speak of the death of Lazarus, and in his struggle on in the glowing hope of faith.” 
words there must always be the deepest and Or another, “ His character is melancholy 
the purest truth. tenderness—all must die—his dearest friends 
After this Jesus says plainly “‘ Lazarus is) —and Himself. Let us die with Him. Let 
dead,” a word which must have fallen on all go as it may, with Him to death ; and if 
them like a thunderbolt ; and yet the Lord all the hopes of the kingdom of life built 
expresses joy: “I am glad for your sakes upon Him come to nought, the dependence 
that I was not there to the intent that ye may | of love would remain.” But in the midst of 
believe,” for while the Lord takes away | his unbelief it is the profoundest trust of his 
their “He shall do well,” or recover, He/ heart which speaks and which will not sepa- 
abundantly restores it to them with this, “I|rate from Him. Again, we see that there is 
am glad.” The very thing which must have|a deep significance that loving, unbelieving 
been consternation to them was joy to Him ;; Thomas should speak at this crisis of his 
and this joy found its source in the antici-| history. Bereavement is pretty sure to bring 
pation of the increase of their faith. This; out the latent Thomas spirit in us all. Oh, 
faith, moreover, would be the more valuable | may it be it ever accompanied with Thomas’s 
because He was not there at the time of} love! 
death—that is, not in visible presence, be-| Thus, then, have we found in this history 
cause we must ever walk by faith and not by /|a true note of preparation of what is to come. 
sight ; and blessed are they who have not| It is no doubt the shadow side of the picture, 
seen and yet have believed. His disciples | but it is not without its lights also ; and they 
must believe without a corporeal and visible | are the more necessary for us, because when 
presence, and under circumstances when all! our dead are taken to the grave we have no 
seems to go on as if He were wof there. To) right to expect a present visible reawakening. 
these words the L ord adds yet another: “Tet| But if we must read further to discover the 
us go unto him;” fe zs > il and yet go Zo| full significance of the whole, it is no small 
him; go when it appeared too late, to sight, comfort to be able even from the prelimi- 
to be any use !—But so was it before. The | naries of the miracle to deduce the lesson, 
maiden was already dead, (Mark vii. 35,|that death to the saints is sweet refreshing 
36), the young man was being carried out of| sleep. The early Christians grasped this truth 
firmly than we. Their favourite in- 


the gate of the city (Luke vii. 12), and Laza- | more 
rus had laid in his grave four days already. | scription was not like ours, “Sacred to the 


But in the minds of some of his disciples | memory”; but “‘Dormit in Pace’—“ He sleeps 
thoughts of death and dying are far more | in peace. 
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BY MRS. 


CHAPTER XXX.—RAILWAY GOSSIP. 

CuRIsTMAs with its holly and its mistletoe, 
its happy meetings and its holy memories, 

was approaching. Already the fields and 
highways were covered with their white 
drapery of snow, which sparkled in the rays 
of the wintry sun, 

Mrs. Dormer and her son are at breakfast 
in the little study, one of those peculiar 
apartments in which can be found snugness 
and warmth in winter, and refreshing cool- 
ness in summer. 

There is very little change in the lady 
over whom fifty years have passed so gently ; 
but Edward Dormer has lost that youthful 
expression which arises from the want of 
self-reliance and decision so marked in his 
early life. 

There is a steady look in his dark blue 
eye, and a firmness in the compressed lips 
which add age and manliness to the face ; it 
is easy to trace the effects of a struggle on 
those refined features, but they tell of victory. 
not defeat. 

Edith Raymond knew well the heart she | 
wished to soothe when she sent Caroline’s | 
letter. On reading it Edward’s anger and 
disgust were changed to pity and regret; he 
could readily give her up to another whom | 
she loved, or resign her at the desire of her | 
friends, but he could not endure to think of 
her as a heartless coquette. 

He blamed himself for losing his. self- 
restraint on that day; and yet his mother 
could not but rejoice at circumstances which 
had brought matters to a climax—better for 
her son to know that Caroline Trevor was of 
a certainty removed from him by insurmount- 
able obstacles, than for him to live in de- 
lusive hope. 

The two months which had passed were a 
time of struggle, and he had learnt one of | 
those life lessons which, though hard to | 
acquire, are the elements which form the | 
finest characters, more especially when the | 


struggle is not carried on without strength | 


sought for and obtained from above. 
“When do you expect Edith, mother?” | 


for a wedding at the church. 














half-past twelve.” 
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* Oh, well, I have a few places to call at 
after I leave the church, and I'll walk to 
Allington and meet her; there will be plenty 
of time.” 

Edith had not refused this time to spend 
a week or two at Brookley with Mrs. Dormer ; 
indeed that lady would hear of no denial. 
She represented to Edith the advantage it 
would be to have Edward’s home enlivened 
by a young, familiar face, but at the same 
time she carefully concealed the wish of 
her heart. Edith, judging by herself, felt 
that after loving Caroline as she thought Ed- 
ward must have done, it would be impossible 
for him to care for another; therefore, with- 
out a thought of herself she agreed to spend 
the Christmas week, and perhaps longer, at 
Laurel Cottage. 

Both Mrs. Dormer and Edward were aston- 
ished at the improvement in Edith’s health 
and appearance, and she was received with 
a loving welcome. 

During her stay Edward took her round 
to some of his poor parishioners, leaving her 
with one and another to read to them while 
he went further, and till he returned for 
her. 

Then over the hard dry snow she accom- 
panied Mrs. Dormer in her walks; played 
chess or draughts with Edward in the evening, 
or sat for hours at the piano playing over the 
dear old tunes and songs which had re- 
sounded in the little parlour at Plumstead ; 
and at last when she bade them “ good-bye,” 
it was as if the cottage had become suddenly 
empty and dark. 

We need not remain to hear Edward and 
his mother lamenting the loss of their visitor, 
but return with her to London, where she 
will be for a time detained by alarming 
news. 

Edward went with her to the station to 
catch an early train, as she wished to arrive 
at Denham Grove before dusk, and the days 
were now very short. 

The train, which started from a distant 
terminus was due at Allington at 10.30, 
being a fast train, it only stopped once in its 
way to London, and was patronized by a few 


he asked, as he rose after breakfast to prepare | gentlemen in the neighbourhood, who were 
“She says in | heads of London firms. 
her letter that the train reaches Allington at | merton during his latter years always went 
| by this train. 


The late Mr. Tre- 
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As the train drew up to the platform two 
gentlemen appeared, and Edward had just 
placed Edith in a first-class carriage, when 
they came up hastily, passing the train and 
finding no vacant seats. 

“Room for two here, sir,” said a porter, 
opening the door of the carriage in which 
Edith sat. 

They sprang in, the door was banged to, 
the whistle sounded, and with one glance of 
farewell to Edward as he stood on the plat- 
form, Edith was carried by the train out of 
his sight. 

After a few miles the gentlemen began to 
talk, and very soon Edith discovered that 
one of them was Squire Humphries, of whom 
she had heard Caroline speak; the other 
gentlemen were strangers to her. 

*“* Why, Squire,” said one, “ what takes you 
to town so early? you generally choose a later 
train than this.” 

“Quite true,” he replied, “I don’t think 
I have been to town by this train since | 
went with o/7 Tremerton, as we used to call 
him, yet he was not an old man when 
he died. 

“It is well that he did 
age,” said one, “ if the reports are true.” 

“ What reports?” was the eager question, 
“anything connected with ‘Tremerton’s 
bank ?” 

“Yes, it is said that the run upon the 
Lombard Street branch yesterday was so 
great that they are expected to stop pay- 
ment.” 

“Ts it possible? I thought money was as 
safe there as in the Bank of England.” 

“ Many have thought so to their cost I 
fear,” was the reply. 

“ Perhaps these reports may have no real 
foundation,” said the Squire, “or the bank 
may have funds enough to recover, if it is 
only a panic.” 

“T hope it may prove so,” said the first 
speaker, “ for the stoppage of such a house 
will be utter ruin to so many who have placed 
their little all in such unsafe hands, not to 
speak of Sir Henry Trevor and Mrs. Tre- 
merton.” 

“What!” exclaimed the Squire, “ has my 
friend Sir Henry any large amount at Tre- 
merton’s bank ?” 

“T have heard so,” was the reply, “it will 
be really a sad thing for him after so nobly 
economising to recover for his daughter what 
his brother lost, and then to lose it all.” 

“Oh, we must hope these reports are un- 
founded ; bank failures are too terrible in 





not live to old 


their results to allow us to believe in reports | ing against her. 
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readily ;” and so the gentlemen continued 
to speculate on a matter which was soon to 
be the talk of London, while the train sped 
on. 

But in a corner of that first-class carriage 
sat a young lady plainly dressed, to whom 
these business men considered their remarks 
would be either uninteresting or beyond 
comprehension. 

They knew not that she felt sick and faint 
as she listened. ‘* What, oh what would be 
Caroline’s fate if this should be true ?” 

The Squire, who had bidden Edward 
Dormer a hasty “ good morning,” did not 
know that the quiet young lady in black 
whom he placed in the train was any one 
connected with the Tremertons, or he might 
have checked the conversation ; as it was, 
every word she listened to seemed fraught 
with fearful reality. 

Yet she could not imagine one half of the 
disastrous consequences. 

On flew the train, passing Epping Forest, 
through green fields, over roofs of houses, 
and at last entering London in that quarter, 
which to residents in the country, wears an 
appearance of blackness, especially when as 
at this time London is suffering from a thaw, 

But Edith saw nothing, heard nothing, 
thought of nothing but the terrible report 
she had heard ; and when the train arrived at 
Fenchurch Street she determined to ascertain 
the truth for herself; to set her mind at rest 
was impossible until she knew. 

After obtaining a cab she drove to Cannon 
Street, and leaving her box at the station, 
started for Lombard Street. 

She was told that Walbrvok led to the 

|Mansion House, and from that point she 
| knew well where to find Tremerton’s bank. 
| Through the mud and slosh of London in a 
‘thaw, she took the road pointed out to her, 
‘but to get across from the Mansion House 
corner to Lombard Street was to the country- 
bred girl a terrible difficulty. 
Edith was not one whom difficulties 
could daunt. She stood watching for an 
opportunity and glancing at the buildings, 
which at this point, and at many others now 
redeem London from the character it once 
/ too well merited, that of being a city wholly 
| devoid of architectural beauty. It is strange, 
lyet true, that when in great mental anxiety 
ithe mind often indulges in a kind of ab- 
| stracted soliloquy. Just so did Edith, as she 

stood near the kerbstone waiting to cross 
\ the road, and totally unmindful of the crowd 
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| passing and repassing, and sometimes push- 
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struck with that group of buildings, although 
she had seen them several times. 

To the left stood the Bank of England, 
with its untold treasures of England’s wealth. 
Before her rose the Temple of Commerce, 
where so much of this wealth is accumulated, 
with the beautiful inscription on its front, 
suggested by “ Albert the Good.” Her eyes 
filled with tears as she read 


‘¢The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.” 


Then to her memory recurred the des- 





the Dormers, would all be involved i in “this 
terrible ruin. 

The striking of a clock recalled her to the 
present. Lady Fane had promised to send 
the carriage to meet her at the station, by a 
train that started in less than ten minutes. 
Hastily she obtained her box from the cloak- 
room, saw it labelled, procured a ticket, 


|and took her seat in the train only just in 
| time. 


While on her road the all-absorbing 
dread seemed to melt away before the pros- 
| pect of being able to unburden her mind to 


cription of the old London streets of Cheap | her dear friend Lady Fane, from whom she 


and Lombard as described by Camden| 
before the great fire. In fancy she saw} 
passing over those very streets the pageants | 
and retinues of England’s kings and queens | 
of the olden times, and the busy money-| 
changers from Lombardy who gave their | 
name to the street. 

All at once she was roused from her reverie | 
to notice the fact that the road was clear, | 
and without a pause Edith’seized the oppor- | 
tunity and ran safely to the pavement, over | 
which the round clock so obligingly projects | 
to tell passengers the hour. | 

As Edith entered the street every thought | 
vanished but the one depressing her, and she | 
remembered that Tremerton’s bank was situ-| 
ated about half way down. Lombard Street | 
winds in its way towards Gracechurch Street, | 
and after passing the first bend she noticed | 
that both road and pavement were blocked | 
up with people on whose faces were depicted 
anxiety, curiosity, or sympathy. 

With a woman's dread she shrunk from a/| 
city crowd, which seemed to consist almpst | 
entirely of men ; to pass through it was im-} 
possible. 

To her relief she saw a policeman advan- 
cing slowly towards her. He was one of| 
several others who appeared to be quietly | 
watching to prevent any disturbance, and to| 
make way for passing vehicles. 

“ What is the matter?” she asked, as he| 
drew near, for a London accident was upper- 
most in her mind at the moment. 

“Tremerton’s bank have stopped payment, 





miss,” he replied; “has you any money 
there?” 
“No,” she replied, but the pale face be- 


came paler, as after thanking him she turned 
to retrace her steps. 

How she escaped danger from the crossings 
on her way back to Cannon Street she never 
could tell. One all absorbing thought filled 
her mind. Mrs. Tremerton, Caroline, Sir 
Henry Trevor, and perhaps through them 








‘these times. 
|almost sure to recover itself, so make your 





hoped to get advice and sympathy. 

The children came in the carriage to meet 
her, and for the time their prattle diverted 
her thoughts, but her pale looks alarmed their 
mother when they arrived at Denham. 

“ You don’t look the better for your visit,” 


i she said— 


“T have been quite well till to day,” she 
replied; “but I shall be able tell you all 
about it in the ev ening, dear Lady Fane, 
| when we are alone.” 

Lady Fane comforted and soothed Edith 


}even while she feared the worst from what 


she told her. She laughed at Edith’s des- 
cription of her visit to Lombard Street, and 
said she was quite a business woman. 

Then she reasoned with her hopefully. 

“Let us hope for the best,” she said, 
“there has been a panic in the city for some 
days, and the banking-houses always suffer at 
Such a firm as Tremerton’s is 


mind easy till to-morrow, Edith; we shall 
have the Zzmes and learn the real truth ; and 
now tell me about your friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Dormer, and how you have enjoyed 
yourself.” 

In the pleasant talk which followed Edith 
became partially oblivious to the cause of her 
| anxiety, and a calm night’s rest prepared her 
[for the confirmation of what the policeman 
had told her. 

The account in the Zimes was not very 
clear, although sufficient to prove to Edith 
that a speculation entered into by one of the 
members of the firm, unknown to the rest, 
had involved the whole in ruin, and with 
them not only Sir Henry, his daughter, and 
Mrs. ‘Tremerton, but also many others whose 
whole savings had been swept away in the 
terrible crash, and who would be left penni- 
less and desolate. 

All Edith’s cry now was, “ What, oh what 
will Caroline do?” At first she wished to 
write, but Lady Fane advised her to wait for 
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a letter from Caroline, perhaps after all Mrs. 
Tremerton might be provided for. 

So for one day, a day never to be for- 
gotten at Heathfield, Edith waited. 

CHAPTER XXXI.,—ALARMING NEWS. 

Caroline Trevor’s kindness had so 
upon the Cheshire cousins that when. they 
left they prevailed upon Mrs. Tremerton to 
spare her for a week or two at Christmas, so 
that she was absent during Edith’s visit. 

On the day of Edith’s journey to London 
Mrs. Tremerton was alone. One of her 
nieces who had been staying with her had 
left. She could not supply Caroline’s place 
to her grandmother. 

Mrs. Tremerton was looking forward to 
her grandchild’s return home in a day or two, 
with great anxiety. Her health lately had 
been so uncertain that dinner parties were a 
trial to her; even the visit from her relations, 
though it gratified her pride to entertain them 
magnificently, fatigued and upset her. 

Mrs. Tremerton was beginning to experi- 
ence that aching void 


‘“*The world can never fil 


for when health gives way, what consolation 
can riches bring to the heart that knows no 
other hope. 

She felt very lonely and full of thought 
as she sat alone in the drawing room on 
the evening of Edith’s discovery in Lombard 
Street. 

A large fire blazed on the hearth before 
which she sat in a luxuriant chair, shading 
her face with a screen, and her thoughts were 
not happy. 

“T wonder what Sir Henry will say about 


my telling Caroline of Clairville’s interview | 


with him, and his promise to the young earl. 


If he really stays long enough to pay his| 


debts it will be all right; but he has not 
been away much more than six months. 
What a splendid match it will be for Caroline! 
#12,000 a year and her own fortune settled 
on her. 

“TI think it was absurd for Sir Henry to 
make such a fuss about those paltry debts ; 
they could not have been a very large amount 
after all, if he can save enough in one year 
to pay them. I wonder whether he will 
want his mother to live with them after he is 
married. How dreadful she is about religion. 
I know I don’t think muchabout these things, 
but once when I met her she talked to me 
about death and the judgment in such a 


manner that I was frightened out of my wits. 
V. 
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| Edith with all her religion never went on like 


| Lady Clairville.” 

| These reflections were interrupted by the 
| butler’s appearance to tell her dinner .was 
iserved ; even when alone she would give up 
nothing of that formal display which she at 
other times adopted. 

She seated herself in lonely state, and as- 
sumed the haughty manner which she con- 
sidered necessary to keep her servants in 
order. This could not however prevent 
them from hearing reports of the bank’s dis- 
aster, and the man who waited upon her and 
poured out her wine looked at her with 
grave, pitying eyes. 

Benson had lived at Heathfield House in 
its master’s lifetime ; he had learned to en- 
dure in silence the outbursts of temper to 
vhich his mistress sometimes treated him; 
but he could not anticipate the downfall of 
the house without regret. 

At times during that day he thought she 
must have heard something from the look of 
gloom on her face. Not so, however, no 
shadow of the coming sorrow had yet reached 
Mrs. ‘T'remerton, it was to fall upon her with 
painful suddenness. 

While at dinner the sound of wheels in the 
drive startled her. 

“Who can be coming at this hour?” she 
said, as the wheels stopped, and a ring at the 
front bell announced a visitor. 

“Go and inquire who it is, Benson.” 

The man obeyed, and presently returning 
announced in a grave tone that Mr. Clayton, 
her solicitor, wished to see her on particular 
business. 

“ He must wait till I have finished dinner ; 
go and ask him if he has dined, Benson.” 

The man returned in a few minutes. 

“Mr. Clayton has dined ma’am; but he 
will wait your time; he also begged me to 
say that he must return to town by the 8.30 
| train, and the cab is waiting for him.” 
| Hastily and in wonder Mrs. Tremerton 
| finished her dinner, while Benson, unbidden, 
| poured out another glass of wine, saying to 
| himself, “ She’ll want something to keep her 
up when she hears the news.” 
| A few minutes passed, and then Mrs. 
| Tremerton rose and walked across the hall 
| to the library with a look of proud annoyance 
on her face at being intruded upon at such 
unreasonable hours, perhaps for a mere 
nothing after all. 

“ Good evening, Mrs. Tremerton,” said the 
lawyer, as he placed a chair for her near the 
fire. “I am very sorry to intrude upon you at 
such an hour, but my business is important.” 
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“ Could it not have waited till to-morrow,” 
she said, “ you know how I dislike business 
in the evening.” 

“You have no idea then of the errand on 
which I am sent.” 

“No, none in the least,” she said, with proud 
irritation. Her manner was so rude that had 
not Mr. Clayton in truth been a gentleman 
he would have told her at once in no very 
measured terms. 

Now he hesitated, and at last said, 

“‘ Have you heard of any difficulties exist- 
ing at the bank, Mrs. Tremerton?” 

“ Difficulties !” she exclaimed. “What do 
you mean? quarrels and disputes among the 
directors. Oh, that does not affect me.” 

Mrs. Tremerton’s temper was rising. Mr. 
Clayton knew her well; many a scene he had 
witnessed and endured in patience. Now he 
began to feel angry and inclined to tell her 
in plain terms. This time his words were 
more intelligible. 

“ Difficulties relating to monetary affairs 
and payments, Mrs. Tremerton.” 

“Payments,” she exclaimed, “ difficulties 
in paying money at Tremerton’s bank, non- 
sense, the idea is absurd. Mr. Clayton, did 
you come here this evening to tell me such 
trash as this ? 

“T am merely telling you a fact, Mrs. 
Tremerton. I wished to break it to you 
gently, and prepare you for what is known all 
over the city—but you oblige me to speak 
plainly—Tremerton’s bank stopped payment 
this morning !” 

“Stopped payment! ‘Tremerton’s bank ! 
impossible! I will not believe it.” 

Mr. Clayton quietly took the second edi- 
tion of the Zimes from his pocket, and open- 
ing it pointed to a paragraph as he placed it 
in her hand. 

She lifted her gold spectacles, and, as she 
read the truth, realized itself to her mind, she 
flushed and turned pale alternately as anger 
or terror most predominated. 

“What does it mean?” she asked. “ What 
have the directors been doing to waste so 
wretchedly the noble property left by my 
husband ?” 

“That property was not so colossal as you 
imagine, Mrs. Tremerton. I have seen the 
manager, and he tells me the most strenuous 
efforts have been made to save the credit of 
the house.—You will pardon me for referring 
to your own expenditure since Mr. Tremer- 
ton’s death ; it would have needed a princely 
fortune to keep up the style in which you 
have lived.” 

For once Mrs. Tremerton bore a rebuke in 


silence, conscience had not quite lost its 
power. 

“How will this disaster affect me, Mr. 
Clayton ?” she inquired in a subdued tone. 


“ Most seriously, I am sorry to say, not } 


only do this house, and grounds, and furni- 
ture belong to the creditors, but Miss Trevor's 
fortune also, as it is still in your name.” 

“Caroline’s fortune,” she exclaimed with 
a flushed cheek, and then to her memory 
recurred her threat to Edward Dormer, “I 
have the power to deprive my grandchild of 
her fortune, and if she marries you she will 
be penniless.” 

So pained and anguish-stricken was her 
look at Mr. Clayton, that angry as he felt 
before, he pitied her now. He knew nothing 
of that memory which stung her, and he at- 
tributed her distress to love and regret for 
her grand-daughter. 

“And Sir Henry?” she asked under her 
breath, ‘‘ I know he has money there.” 

“ He will be on equal terms with the other 
creditors, Mrs, Tremerton ; but a meeting of 
the directors will take place next week, and 
then we shall learn more particulars.” 

“Has Sir Henry been written to?” she 
asked again. 

“No doubt of it. Mr. Thornton, as his 
legal adviser, would send for him at once. I 
fear he will bea loser to a large amount, for 
in the run upon the bank which led to this 
disaster they were obliged to draw upon the 
reserve at Allington in hopes of saving the 
firm.” 

“ And what would you advise me to do?” 
she asked. 

“ Well——” he began with hesitation. 

‘Tell me all, tell me the worst,” she cried. 

“Have you any friend who will receive 
you, Mrs. Tremerton; I think you would 
not like to remain here after the sherift’s 
officers are put in possession.” 

“The sherifi’s officers!” she almost 
screamed. “What, here in this house— 
When?” 

‘‘Perhaps, indeed most probably, to- 
morrow.” 

This was the climax; for a moment Mr. 
Clayton feared she was about to fall intoa 
fit, but she recovered herself, even in that 
moment she made a resolve—she spoke 
calmly. 

“Mr. Clayton, I will take your advice ; I 
could not remain here. I have paid ali my 
Christmas bills and servants’ wages ; perhaps 
I was misled by the ease with which my 
demands were supplied at the bank. I have 








ready money for immediate_use.” 
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| morning which she intended to conceal 





Much relieved by Mrs. Tremerton’s as- 
sumed calmness, Mr. Clayton took out his 
watch, glancing at it, he exclaimed as he 
rose hastily :— 

“T must leave you now, Mrs. Tremerton, 
I hope things may turn out brighter than they 
look at present. I have but just time to 
catch the train,” he added, as he shook hands 
hastily, and the next moment he was gone. 

Then Mrs. Tremerton returned to the 
drawing-room, and seated herself in the 
luxurious easy chair which was so soon to be 
hers no longer. 

Benson brought in the tea and made up 
the fire. An hour passed and he removed it 
untouched. She heard the sounds of closing 
and locking up the house, she knew that her 
maid would soon be nodding over the fire in 
her dressing room. She heard the clocks strike 
eleven and twelve, but still she sat on, on to 
the small hours of morning. The fire died 
out for want of stirring and the clock struck 
one; then she rose and rung fer Dennis; 
half asleep, the woman hastened down with a 
chamber candle, turned off the gas in the 
drawing-room, and lighted her mistress up 
stairs. 

“You need not stay, Dennis,” said her 
mistress as she entered the room, “I wish to 
be alone.” 


Gladly the tired woman obeyed, and then | 


Mrs. Tremerton made preparations for the 


from Dennis, and at length laid her head on 
her pillow hoping for sleep. 

“l’ve made all my arrangements,” she 
thought ; “I shall sleep in peace now ;” but 
she found it impossible. 

The prospect of the sheriff’s officers, and 
the sale which she knew would follow were 
enough to murder sleep even without a con- 
sciousness of the disgrace and the conse- 
quences to Caroline and her father. She 
could never face them after this. 

The dark January day had 
dawned when she rung for Dennis. 

Wondering at the early summons, the 
woman quickly made her appearance. She 
wondered still more when she found her 
mistress nearly dressed. 

“Dennis,” said Mrs. Tremerton, “I must 
be in London early to-day, and I want you 
to pack a few things for me. I shall be 
away some time, so get out two large boxes ; 
but first go and order some breakfast to be 
ready quickly.” 

Dennis in wonder hastened to obey, 
spreading the news in the kitchen of her 


scarcely 


An hour after when seated in the dining- 
room at breakfast, her pale and haggard face * 
startled Benson; that one night had aged 
his mistress ten years in appearance. 

She tried to conceal her agitation and 
force herself to eat the tempting breakfast 
prepared for her by the faithful old servant, 
who remembered his master with the deepest 
respect. 

He was leaving the room when she called 
him back. 

“T suppose you know what has occurred, 
Benson.” 

“Yes ma’am, and I am very sorry indeed.” 

“Never mind,” she said, “these things 
can’t be avoided; at all events I must leave 
this house.” 

“You will go to Trevor Court, ma’am, I 
suppose ?” he said. 

“Certainly not ;” and she paused. “I have 
my reasons which I need not explain to you.” 

“No ma’am, I beg your pardon for 
asking.” 

She shrunk from the humble apology. 
Who was she now? a pauper in her own 
estimation, and she could not understand 
any quality worthy of respect apart from 
riches or possessions. 

“Let the carriage be ready for me in an 


’ 


|hour,” she said as he left the room. 


Dennis had completed her task when 
Benson sent a message to say that all was 
ready. As she appeared in the entrance-hall 
he asked to be allowed to accompany her to 
the train. 

“No,” she said, “I will go alone;” then 
hearing voices, she cried, “Don’t let the 
servants come to say good bye, I can’t bear 
it.” 

Benson turned to wave them back, but 
Dennis had heard the words, and rushed in- 
dignantly to the servants’ offices to repeat 
them, and to join in the invectives which this 
conduct was likely to excite. 

“Just like her pride,” said one, “she'll 
have it pulled down now, I expect.” 

But it was shame, not pride, that made the 
wretched woman dread to face even her 
servants. The only foundation for her 
haughty assumption of superiority, namely, 
money, had been struck from under her, and 
the degradation to Mrs. Tremerton was com- 
plete. 

On reaching the station she dismissed the 
carriage, although the coachman persisted in 
seeing the boxes labelled and taking a first 
class ticket for his mistress before he started 
to return home. 


? 








mistress’s intended departure. 


Thanking him, but without a word of fare- 
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well she turned from him and entered the|happy after her country visit; and a dark- 
ladies’ waiting room. }eyed Frenchwoman, whose neat yet tasteful 
. | . - c ' 

When the whistle sounded she hastened | dress and strange talk is causing the eyes of | . 




























out, and after seeing the porter place her|the Cheshire natives to open wide with sur- || ‘Tt 
boxes in the luggage van, entered a car-| prise. Caroline observed the open-mouthed ss 
riage and was soon being whisked towards|grin on the bronzed cheeks, and laughing | 
London. | merrily she said to her cousin, in a low voice, lac 
For a time she was alone, and could reflect} ‘“ They will remember us as outlandish ||f tul 
on her future—where would her next home| foreigners for some time to come.” % : 
be ? | “ Now then, ladies, if you are going on,” || i | a 


A small sum of money in the funds which | exclaims the north country guard, 





had been a legacy from a maiden aunt would| A few affectionate farewells, 2 bustle, and 
bring her about £50 a year, this she could} a rush, and then as the train moves, a bright || @ |} 

















) | 
not claim without making herself known, | face looks out of a first-class window, a hand Tes 
and she dared not yet face those who had | is waved, and the platform disappears to the af 
known her in her wealth and extravagance, | eyes blinded with tears. = 
nor Sir Henry and his daughter, who with The ‘express was due at Euston at about se 
others were ruined by the bank which bore| five o’clock in the evening, and Caroline ” 
her name. In London she could hide her-|had written to her grandmother, asking 
self, take a false name and remain unknown. | that the carriage might be sent to meet her _ 
Who would notice her now she was poor? [at Allington. A few hours after she left | @ 

At stations nearer London other passengers | Chester, Caroline’s uncle, Joshua, read in the a 
entered the carriage, who talked of the stop-| 7/es newspaper the ruin that had fallen on = 
page of Tremerton’s bank and the extrava-| his sister ; but his niece reached London in 4 gr 
gance of the mistress of Heathfield House, | utter ignorance of the terrible new : 
knowing nothing of the agony caused by} “I wish I had written to uncle James or th 
every word they uttered to the woman who|some one to meet me in London” said th 
was crouched in a corner with closed eyes | Caroline, as the train moved into the station ; wl 
and bowed head. ; “IT never thought it would be so dark.” But . | an 

She was enduring that real misery which; a civil porter found a fly, and collected the > - 
wrings the hearts of man or woman when| luggage for them. a || In 
they have not learnt to seek for consolation! Marie in this case proved useful. “A fly, | @ |} * 
from a Father in heaven,— not a cab, porter,” she said, in her best En * 

“Whose power | glish ; and so they were able to trav I pl : | ] = 
Can soften and soothe the direst hour.” | Santly through London to the Fenchurch 4 he 
| Otreet station. = || 

When the train reached Fenchurch Street, Here, again, Marie could call a “ porter,” 3 | dc 
she at first desired a porter to procure a cab/ and take the tickets, so that Caroline, half || @ || th 
in tones of her usual hauteur; but the close|in terror at being alone in London after || @ || 
atmosphere, the cold foggy air of London in| dark, was very thankful that the addition of : | th 
January, and a recollection of her fall made |a few years to her own age, and the journey a | th 
her stand shivering, while she hesitated to|from France to England alone, could make = || 7 
give the coachman a direction where to} Marie so useful. ps 
drive. | Caroline arrived at the Allington station 2 , 

‘‘ Some hotel, any where respectable,” she | about seven o'clock, feeling very tired and Z 
said at last, as she entered the cab and threw} dispirited. a O! 
herself back on the hard seat, strongin her, “Is the carriage here from Heathfield hy 
purpose to hide herself in London from the | House?” she asked the porter who stood by “a 
whole world, yet wretched and unhappy, and | her boxes. ss be 
dreading the change from luxury and plenty); “No, Miss Trevor,” said the station- b 
to poverty and privations. master, coming forward, “but I have sent 

, to the hotel for one for you.” = 

CHAPTER XXXIL—THE JOURNEY FROM She felt surprised, but she did not like to | the 
SETEnIP it) BRO sabes ; | ask why he should have done so on seeing 

CHESHIRE. ? n 


|her. Could she have overheard the conver- 
A TRAIN stood at the railway station at} sation of two porters on the platform at a 
Chester. Among the passengers about to) little distance, her surprise would have been 

take their places we can recognise two: aj increased. 
bright, golden-haired girl, looking rosy and! “There’s the young lady and her maid | 
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from the house, Bill ; she can’t know nothing | 
of what’s up, for she expected the carriage. | 
They'll have their nerves shook, and no| 
mistake, when they gets there.” 

“Well, I’m sorry, for she is a nice young 
lady, and I’ve heard she’s lost ail her for- 
tune,” replied the one addressed as “ Bill.” 

The carriage from the hotel arrived in due | 
time, and after the boxes were placed on it, | 
Caroline and her maid entered. 

“Where to, Miss ?” asked the porter. 

“Heathfield House, of course,” said she, 
surprised at the question. 

“What are the people staring at, Marie?” 


said Caroline, as they drove through the 
town in the bright moonlight. “I never 


saw the Allington people so rude before.” 
“T suppose they are glad to see Made- 

moiselle home again,” said Marie. 
Caroline laughed ; but it did not the 

surprise her to see the shopkeepers at their 


less 


doors, and even windows, watching the pro- 
gress of the hotel coach. 

The four miles were accomplished at last, 
the lodge gate stood open, and they drove 
through to the front entrance, and a man 
who rode with the coachman jumped down 
and knocked. 

“ How dark the house looks !”’ said Caro- 
line ; “there is no light in the hall, and the 
shutters are closed. Oh,” she continued, with 
a sharp pang of fear, “I hope nothing is the 
matter with grandmamma.” 

Presently a footstep sounded, and a man, 
holding a candle in his hand, opened the 
door with a chain, and inquired, “ Who's 
there ?” 

“Let me out,” exclaimed Caroline ; and as | 
the carriage door was quickly opened, and 
the steps let down, she jumped out and 
ran up the steps. | 

“Open the door,” she said, in a peremp-| 
tory tone. ‘“ What do you mean by keeping 
it closed in that way? Call Benson or some 
of the servants. ‘Tell Mrs. Tremerton I am} 
here ; I am her granddaughter.” 

“I beg your pardon, miss,” said the man, 
opening the door for her to enter, followed | 
by Marie. “I didn’t know as it was a lady.” 

Caroline looked with surprise at the shabby 
man as the candlelight fell on his half-| 
washed face. 

“Where are the servants? Why is the gas| 
not lighted? and where is Mrs. Tremerton ?”’ | 
she added, as she opened the door of the| 
dark, fireless library ‘ Marie, Marie! what} 
is the matter? what has happened? I don’t! 
understand ;” and poor Caroline trembled | 
with fear of she knew not what. 


TREVOR COURT. 
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“Go in and tell her, Jem,” said’ the 
coachman. “It’s dreadful hard for the 
young lady to come home to this house; 
may be there’s a letter for her.” 

“Miss Trevor,” said the man, who was 
one of the waiters at the hotel, “if you 
will please to walk into this room, I'll ex- 
plain what’s happened.—Here, mate,” he 
called out, “ bring your candle, and I'll 


|light the gas ; there’s no seeing nothing in 


such darkness.” Another man, rather more 
respectable-looking than the one who opened 


'the door, came so stealthily from the ser- 


vants’ offices that Caroline almost screamed 
as she saw him advance towards her in the 
dark. At the same moment the gas blazed 
up in the library, and Caroline entered, fol- 
lowed by Marie, who was too petrified with 
surprise and fright to speak. Caroline had 
more presence of mind now. 

“What has happened ?” she asked of the 
man, who, with all his knowledge of the 
world, could scarcely bear to pain the sweet 
young lady who stood before him by telling 
her the truth. But her firm question, and 
pale, anxious face required an answer. 

“ You’ve heard that Tremerton’s bank 
have stopped,” he said. 

“Stopped! What do you mean?” 

“Stopped payment, miss—failed ; they’ve 
got no more money to pay anybody ; and 
this house and all the furniture belongs to 
the creditors, and it ’ll have to be sold.” 

The man had gone on hastily, for as 
Caroline began to realize the facts he stated, 


|she became dumb with terror. 


Stopped payment !— failed !—no more 
money! One more question she must ask, 
‘‘ Who are those dreadful men?” 

“They're respectable men in their way, 


miss,” he said. “ They’re put in posses- 


| sion: that is, they’ll stay here till the things 


are sold, to see that nothing’s took away; 
and the servants is all left—they went to- 
day.” 
“Then where is my grandmamma, Mrs. 
Tremerton ?” she asked, her lips white and 
her eyes dilated. 

“She’s gone away too, miss, early this 
morning ; and she has left no letter nor mes- 
sage for you, and no one knows where she’s 


} gone.” 


A feeling of utter desolation, added to the 
surprise, terror, and fatigue, at last com- 
pletely overpowered poor Caroline. As the 
man spoke, the room swam round with her, 
and she fell at his feet in a deathly faint, 
before Marie, with a scream, could run to 
her assistance. The waiter lifted the poor 
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girl, and laid her on the sofa ; then he ran for 
a glass of water. 

“Oh! ma chére petite,” exclaimed Marie, | 
wringing her hands. ‘Ou est les clefs de | 
Madame, il y a de l'eau de vie ici;” and she | 
turned hastily to the dining-room. 

The men, who had found out from the| 
coachman the name and position of the 
young lady, readily gave up the keys of the) 
sideboard, which Marie at last managed to 
ask for in English, and the contents of which 
they well knew. For a few moments all 
was confusion, Marie, in her terror and ex-| 
citement, volubly lamenting in French the 
matheur which had killed her young lady, | 
while she used all the means to recover her | 
that she could think of, the good-natured 
fatherly waiter advising and assisting her. | 

With all Marie’s knowledge of English, | 
she had not understood one-half of what she | 
had heard; and she launched invectives at| 
the men in French, which were as Greek to} 
them, while her manner and her « jabber,” | 
as they afterwards called it, bewildered them. | 

A little brandy and water in a teaspoon, | 
which Caroline was just able to swallow, | 
brought her to herself. She opened her eyes, 
and seeing the strange man Ly her side, and | 
the others standing at the door, she rose 
hastily, and putting down her feet ex-| 
claimed : 

“Have I fainted, Marie? Oh, take me} 
away from here! but where am I to go?” and| 
she covered her face with her hands as she| 
spoke, in utter desolation and shame. 

*“ Don’t you think, miss, you’d better go to| 
Trevor Court ?” said the waiter ; “ Mrs. Hart- | 
well, the housekeeper, is there, and she'll take | 
care of you.” 

Marie understood this English readily. | 

“Oh yes, Mademoiselle, dat is the place | 
for you, is de carriage at de door?” she asked, | 
picking up her young lady’s hat, and replacing | 
it gently. 

“Tt is still there, miss, replied the man, 
and the boxes have not been removed.” 

“Then I will go,” said Caroline, rising | 
feebly, while Marie’s strong arm supported | 
her through the hall, where the two strange 
men stood. 

“I’m sure we beg your parding, miss, for | 
upsetting of you so, but you see we're only | 
a-doing our dooty.” | 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


carriage, with real regret for the ruin that had 
befallen her house. 

On the road to Trevor Court Caroline 
recovered herself, though she still looked 
pale and felt ill, and she contrived to make 
Marie understand in French what had hap- 
pened to herhome. Poor Caroline! the half 
had not been toldher. While they talked the 
carriage turned into the lodge gates, and 
drove slowly up the winding road to the 
house. ‘The snow still lay on the higher and 
more exposed parts, but the evening was 
dry and cold, so that the approaching wheels 
were distinctly heard by Mrs. Hartwell, as 
she sat by the bright fire in her own little 
sitting-room. 

The two servants in the kitchen at the back 


|were startled at the housekeeper’s voice. 


“ Martha there is a carriage coming up the 
drives: perhaps it’s Sir Henry ; I suppose he’s 
been sent for in the midst of all this ruin,” 
she said to herself, and the two servants, going 
together asa protection to each other through 
the wierd-looking-passages of Trevor Court, 
hastened to obey. 

Mrs. Hartwell followed slowly, but her 
steps were quickened as she heard the voice 
of her dear young lady. The next moment 
Caroline, exclaiming “Oh, my dear Hart- 
well!” threw her arms round the neck of the 
kind-hearted housekeeper, and burst into 
passionate tears. 

Marie, in her broken English, began to 
explain. 

“JT know all about it, Marie,” said Mrs. 
Hartwell. “Here,” she said, “pay the 
coachman, and see to Miss Trevor’s boxes, 
some of you, while I attend to my young 
lady.” She led her gertly to her own room 
as she spoke, and placing the weeping girl in 
the arm-chair by the fire, took off her hat, 
and soothed her with gentle words. 

“Oh, my dear young lady, to think you 
should come home from Chester so soon, and 
go to that house without knowing a word 
about it; but never mind, you're at home 
now, and I'll have some nice tea and an egg 
ready for you directly. Now put up your 
feet, and let me take off your furs and your 
waterproof. Have you been travelling all 
day?” 

** Yes,” said Caroline, who submitted will- 
ingly to the housekeeper’s attentions, and 


“I know,” said Caroline, “ you are acting | already felt the better for the bright fire and 


quite rightly. 


come here, but I did not know.” 


I suppose I ought not to have | the soothing tones. 


“Travelling all day!” said the house- 


“No, miss, in course you did not ;” and} keeper, as she rang for a maid to prepare 
these rough men of law bowed low to the}some refreshment for Miss Trevor, ‘and I 


sweet young lady, as she passed out to the! dare say now you've had no dinner.” 
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“ We had some lunch at Rugby,” she said, 
“but that was some hours ago; I suppose 
it was that made me faint away when I heard 
grandmamma was gone.” 

“ Faint away, did you, poor darling? Well, 
you'll soon be better now, and here comes 
Marie and the tea, and after you've had 
something to eat you shall go to bed—we'll 
have a room ready in no time, and a nice 
fire.” 

“But, Mrs. Hartwell, where can grand- 
mamma be?” said Caroline, with a little sob. 

“Oh, my dear young lady, she’s all right. 
She was obliged to go away, you know, 
before those men came, and she'll write to 
your uncle in Cheshire, or to your papa, no 
doubt.” 

Caroline submitted to the housekeeper’s 
opinion : the pleasant tea table, the wing of 
a fowl, and some buttered toast, tempted 
back the appetite of the frightened girl, 
while Marie was equally well provided for in 
the kitchen. 


THE 


HE felt a might within his soul 
Like angel on the wing, 

Above the battle-music’s roll, 
He knew he was a king. 


Where gloriously the war he led 
Still foremost on the field, 

The poet-monarch, shepherd-bred, 
Upraised his massy shield. 


He laid the pride of Edom low, 
And in his triumph’s calm 

He mused upon the vanquished foe, 
And sang the golden Psalm ;— 


Sang of high conquest yet to be 
When darker foe should fall, 

And death’s grim fortress faith should see 
Like Bozrah’s broken wall. 


He gazed across the pastured slope, 
Or heard the marriage song, 

And watched through doors of holy hope 
Their deeper meaning throng. 


By faith he saw the Saviour true, 
The sacrifice unpriced, 


THE POET’S MISSION. 


POET'S 





She tried to tell the two girls in her best 
English all about the two dreadful men and 
the cold dark house, and they listened and 
partly understood, assisted, no doubt, by the 
reports of the proceedings at Heathfield 
House on that day which had reached 
Trevor Court. 

In less than an hour Caroline Trevor was 
kneeling in her own room, and for the first 
time learning to realize the truth that in 
times of great trial and sorrow there is no 
hope or consolation like that which is 
obtained on our knees. When the sorrow- 
ing heart remembers the comforting words 
of our Saviour, “‘ Whatsoever ye shall ask 
the Father in My name believing ye shall 
receive.” 

Caroline’s words were few and uncon- 
nected, but she tried to think of our God as 
a pitying Father, and in simple trust that He 
would hear and answer her prayer, she laid 
her head on her pillow and slept peace- 
fully. 


MISSION. 


| And read through heaven’s deep starlit blue 
| The coming light of Christ. 


| And through his woe those lays were rung, 
| Sweet, rousing, sad, sublime, 

| That from the church’s heart and tongue 

| Die not with ebbing time ; 


Whose mighty prayer hath power to bless, 
| To comfort and to calm : 
| Whose music stills the soul’s distress, 
For God hath breathed its balm. 


O poet, all thy heart hath wrought, 
Hoped, looked on, feared, or known— 
By Israel’s royal Psalmist taught, 
Wing thou to God’s high throne! 


Colour thy dreams in Jesus’ light 
To shine for none but Him, 
| And they shall live like stars at night, 
When other things wax dim. 


| For if but one immortal soul, 
By means of thee made wise, 
Have sought and found the heavenly goal, 


Hast thou not won thy prize? 
| ALESSIE BOND. 
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PTAGES A 


I sUPPOSE it is an undisputed fact that the 
Dorset labourer has worked for generations 
at a lower money than any other 
member of the agricultural community. I sup- 
pose, too, it is an undisputed fact that the 
cottage in which he has been compelled to 
live’ has long been a byword and a re 
proach. I know that the question 1 of wages 


= 


wage 


in Dorsetshire is embarrassed by a number of 


so-called privileges, and by opportunities of 
extra earnings ; nevertheless there can be 
little doubt that the labourer in Dorset has 
been and still is, notwithstanding the rise in 
wages which has taken place in some dis 
tricts, worse off than in any other part of the 
land. 

So wretched indeed has been his lot, that 
Sir Charles ‘Trevelyan is probably within the 
truth when he says, “the state of our south 
ern peasantry is worse than the present state 


of the peasantry in the greater part of Ire- 
land.” 
Many people no doubt console themselves 


with the belief that such a condition of 
things is not so hard as it seems, considering 
what dull, coarse-minded clodhoppers the 
people are, who have to endure it. As a 
matter of fact, however, natures of the gen- 
tlest mould may be met with 
quently among “ dull clodhoppers” as among 
the classes above them in the social scale. 


perhaps as tre- 
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men. No doubt he describes the revolution 
he witnessed in his own native vale when he 
Lys, . 
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To Dorset, its people ; their language and 
customs; to the delineation of the joys and 
sorrows which go to make up their daily life, 
he has devoted all his genius. As a Christian 
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pastor he has laboured for their highest 
interests. When I saw him moving amongst | « 
them, I could think of no picture whi: 
aptly represented him as the one Longfellow 
draws of the parish priest in the Arcadian 
village of Grandpre. 


*h so 


end walked he 


among them; and up ros« 
matrons and maidens, 
Hailing his slow approach with words of affectionate 
Wwe i F 
And that other of the pastor of Waldbach, 
the ‘ cher papa,’ Oberlin, who was accustomed 


] cho] he . , “wT ] 


to stop and shake hands with every child he 


met in the road, thus giving the little ones a 
lesson in courtesy far more impressive than 
any they could receive from the ordinary 


forms of school life. 


Dorsetshire m Ly be divided into three dis 


tricts. ‘There is the highland, running through 
the centre of the county, and forming its 
back-bone. 
‘** The zwellen downs, wi’ chalky tracts 
-climmen up their sunny backs ;” 

the vale of Blackmore to the north, 
mainly laid down in grass land, and occu- 
pied by dairy farmers ; while to the south of 
the chalk hills stretches for many a mile 


vast tracts of heath, much of which is uncul- 


tivated, and upon which are to be found 
most of those wretched cottages for which, 
as I have said, Dorsetshire has earned such 


an unenviable notoriety. 

However, some of the worst cottages in the 
county are in the neighbourhood of Dor- 
chester itself. Nothing can well exceed the 
description of those in the village of Ford- 
ington, as given in the Government report of 


1867, and I saw enough as I passed through 
the village last autumn to enable me to 


testify against the place. 

The villages in Dorset have a very grave, 
sombre appearance, cottages 
built in rows, and mostly formed of stone or 
with no front gardens ; and if it were 


te 
and the 


* cob,’ 


TALKS WITH THE 


are} 


not for the cosy-looking thatched roofs and | 


the t 
neath them, these Dorset villages would look 
as stern and as bleak as they do in the north 
country. But the thatch covers the whole 
village,—at least, all those portions that are 
contiguous, like some beneficent natural 
growth, spreading its protecting arms over 
everything. No form, however umexpected, 
or ugly, or unusual, is left out of its embrace ; 


wo dormer windows peepmg out under- | 
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“Cob? 

of plaster. Cottages built of this material 
are very snug and warm in winter, and cool 
in summer. The old cottages are mainly 
built of it, and are often very large and 
roomy. I went into one, in an old tumble- 
down row in Stowborough. The cottage 
itself was perhaps twenty feet wide. Its 
sole inhabitant was a good dame, the old 
schoolmistress of the village. ‘The floor was 
sanded and furnished with tall chairs and an 
ancient escritoire, which had come from 
Corfe, some thought from the castle. On 
hearth were a couple of fire-dogs. 
In another part of the house was a stack of 

oo peats, her winter's supply. Every poor 
cottager about this part burns peat, so that 
there is a turfy smell pervading the air, such 
as I never remember to have smelt exce »pt in 
Holland. They can get 1,000 peats for 
about 3s., but tothose who have to employ 
others to do the cutting, carting, and un- 
loadiag, it costs ten times tl 1e money. The 
good old dame’s school had | be en one of the 
ordinary stamp, but she had conducted it 
for forty years, and when she gave up, the 
parents and scholars had presented her with 
a large illustrated Bible, as a testimony of 
their gratitude and respect. The greatest 
trouble ve had, was that her landlord wanted 


+] ; 
thie old 


to pull down the old house, the home of her 
fathers, and build a new one. And this 
touches a chord which is very common 


amongst the rural poor. For the old house 
is full of sweet memories, and if you destroy 
it, you destroy the only joy left in life for the 
old, to dwell in the thought of the past. 
Moreover it sometimes happens that a new 
house is no real advantage to the labourer, 
as Mr. Barnes has said,— 


‘ A new house! yes, indeed ! a small 
Straight upstart thing, that,. afterall, 
Do teiike in only half the groun’ 
The wold woone did avore ’twer dowm ; 
Wi’ little windows straight an’ flat, 
Not big enough to zum a cat, 
An’ dealen door a-meiide so thin, 
A puff o’ wind would blow en in. 
No, no; I would’engie thee thanks 
Vor fine white walls and vloorso’ planks, 


Nor doors a-painted up so fine. 
If I’d a wold grey house o’ mine.” 


In these old houses were chimneys indeed ; 
chimney corners in which the whole family 


it undulates gently over them all, and brings | could nestle. 


cottages big and little, outhouses, barns, pig: | 
sties, all into one harmonious whole, and 
may be regarded as emblematic of the unity | 
of the society dwelling beneath it. 


“ An’ when I zot among em, I 
Could zee all up ageiin the sky, 
Drough chimney, where our vo’k did hitch 
The zalt-box an’ the beiicon vlitch. 


is mud covered with a thin coating 
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Just now we had scription of a chimney 
corner of a Dorset cottage in the old time, 
nd the flitches of bacon suggested good 
fare; we have all heard how different it is 
nt present day. Here is an account of 
how the family of an ordinary Dorset labourer 
lives, given by the good wife, and reported 
by the Commissioner, Mr. Stanhope. 
“We have brought up ten children and 


from the parish. 


| My 
husband has 8s. and his cottage and garden. 
We mayn’t keep a pig, but instead of this 
week for the wash. 
happens,’ —ominous 


have never had sixpence 


master gives us 6d. a 
Sometimes, 7/ anything 
expression, suggesting how infinitely less 
considerate the bonds which unite 
modern Christian society to those which 
Moses imposed on the Hebrews 3,000 
years ago :— master’s glad to sell us 
some of the meat. In the last three years 
we have got perhaps seven or eight bits in 
this way. We have bought a bit at Christ- 
mas, when the children are here. We buy a 
little pigmeat ; we use it with the potatoes. 
At harvest we have some cheese, but not at 
any other time. We don’t often get potatoes. 
When we had ten at home we could not live 
on the bread we could buy. We'd geta little 
rice if the potatoes wasn’t good. My children 
never used to drink much tea. I'd mix them 
a little broth (bread, hot water, pepper and 
salt). At harvest and hay-time we get money 
to buy cider.” 

Another woman, the wife of a shepherd, who 
had lived at Blandford twenty-seven or twenty 


are 


eight years, stated that she had had twelve 
children, seven of whom were living at home 
with them then. ‘They lived on potatoes, 
bread, and pigmeat, but often down to 
dry bread. ‘They never had it of milk. 
They had learnt to drink cocoa at harvest, 
which is doubtless a great improvement on 


5. a week, anda 
yorked on Sun- 
of potato ground 


cider. ) 
house to live in, becau 
days. ‘They had € 
near the house, but as she pathetically ob- 
served, “’taters, ’taters, every year, they don’t 
turn out very much.” They bought their own 
firewood, but hadto drawit themselves. Some- 
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times their wood will cost them £2 for the 
winter. At one time they only had two bed- 
rooms, and when all the family was young, 
thirteen or fourteen persons would be sleeping 
in them. 

I am assured, however, that remarkable care 
may often be noticed among them to avoid the 
ill effects of overcrowding, such as sending 
out the young men at nights to lodge with 
neighbours; and that in some cases, where 
too many have occupied one room, it would 
be difficult to trace the slightest symptoms of 
want of modesty. But this, as my informant 
tells me, depends almost entirely on the 
character of the parents. However the fact 
may be, that it should be possible at all under 
the circumstances speaks volumes for the in- 
nate delicacy of the Dorset peasant. 

In the neighbourhood of Dorchester the 
cottagers kill a pig now and then, but they 
too commonly, if not mainly, live on bread 
and cheese and potatoes. Thus ina little 
eclogue called ‘‘ Father «cm hw e,” Mr. 
Barnes makes the wife say,— 

** Your supper’s nearly ready. I’ve a-got 

Some teiities here a-doén in the pot ; 
I wish wi’ all my heart I had some meat. 
I got 


rot a little ceake, too, here a-beaken on 
Upen the vier. 


’Tis done by this time, though ; 


He’s nice and moist ; vor when I wer a meikén 
on, 
I stuck some bits ov apple in the dough.” 


But what better fare can be hoped for with 
wages such as the Dorset peasant gets ; wages 
to of which the greater part is sometimes paid 
in kind. Many farmers keep a running account 
with theirmen. There is the grist-corn, that 
is the barley or second wheat, which they sell 
their labourers at the market rate. There is 
skim-milk, wash for the pig, the occasional 
bits of dead meat ; and inthe Vale of Biack- 
more a quantity of beer and cider; so that 


when the time comes for the settlement of 


accounts the labourer finds he has very little 
cash to receive. 

It is a miserable system, liable to great 
abuse, only working well under masters who 
are both prosperous and generous. As to pros- 
perity, the modern farmer is driven by high 
rents and heavy taxes to closer dealings with 
his men than was the case with his predeces- 
sors ; he cannot afford to be so generous as 
they were. In those days there was a com- 
munity of feeling between the farmer and his 
men which made such a system work satis- 
factorily for both parties. The patriarchal 
idea still held sway in rural life. 

Nevertheless the Dorset peasant speaks 
well of his employers, is amenable to his 
parson, and has a good word for the squire. 
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He is neither sad nor suspicious. 


best he may. 
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He makes | Dumpy’s smock and filling it with stones, or 


the most of his joys and bears his sorrows as! sometimes giving him a sly push “re 
‘The men, 


him head over ears into a ditch. 


Thus in 1847, after the potato famine, | too, have their fun, but mainly amuse them 


when the people were suffering much more | selves with such games as quoits, Jumping, 


than usual, so that they were thankful to buy 
undressed flour and pea-meal, the children 
were as bright and merry, and the people as 


cheerful as under ordinary circumstances. 


Like all simple, true-hearted natures, they 
are very susceptible to love and friendship. 


Walking down the road in twilight, or meet- | 


ings in the woody hollow, are institutions as 
faithfully observed by the young men and 
maidens here as elsewhere. 


Most frequently the fair is the place where | 


the attraction is first felt. 
labourer, arrayed in holiday costume, is em- 
boldened to try his fortune and overcome the 
shamefacedness so natural to him. 
** Last Easter Jim put on his blue 
Frock cwoat the vu'st time—vier new ; 
Wi’ yollow buttons all o’ brass, 
That glittered in the zun lik’ glass. 
An’ pok’d ’ithin the button-hole 
A tutty he’d a-begg d or stole. 
A span new wes’co’t, too, he wore, 
Wi yollow stripes all down avore ; 
An’ tied his breeches’ lags below 
The knee, wi’ ribbon in a bow ; 
An’ drow’d his kitty-hoots azide, 
An’ put his laggéns on, an’ tied 
His shoes wi’ strings two vingers wide, 
Because ’twer Easter Zunday.” 

It is perhaps in dress and behaviour one 
sees more than in anything else the gentle 
breeding of the Dorset peasant. Nothing 
struck me so much as the respectable costume 
of the people. Qn Sunday the men mostly 
wear tidy coats of black or blue, with tall 
beavers, while the women are simply but 
neatly attired. What can be more charming 
or.fit than the dress of a Dorset maiden as 
described by Mr. Barnes. 

“*Her frocks be a-meiide all becomén an’ plain 
An’ clean as a blossom undimmed by a stain. 
Her bonnet ha’ got but two ribbons, a-tied 
Up under her chin, or let down at the zide.” 

Not that there is less gaiety or mirth in 
Dorset than in any other part of England, 
but as far as I could learn it was wholesome 
mirth. 

Indeed, the love of joking, play of wit, 
and sharp but kindly repartee, the ready 
appreciation of irony and of principles: con- 
veyed or hinted in a playful manner, is quite 
a striking feature in Dorset character. In 


Then the young | 


ringing bells, and playing quoits. 
Feast-day is an institution vigorously sup- 
ported by bell-ringing, fifes playing, horns 


every door, while from the country all around 
the people come flocking in. 
Club day, too, isan important anniversary,— 





‘** Vor up at public-house, by ten 
O'clock the pleiice wer vull o’ men 
} A-dressed to goo to church, an’ dine, 
| An’ walk about the pleace in lire.’ 
} Zoo off they started, two an’ two, 
Wi’ painted poles an’ knots o’ blue, 
An’ gre’t silk flags, és 
Then Mr. Goodman, the rector, preaches 
|them a sermon, and wisely gives them warn- 
| ing— 
**¢To spend their evenen lik’ their mort 
| However, the church is no match for the 
public-house, and dinner and drink soon 
make too many of the members heedless of 
the exhortation, and so, “stark mad with 
pweison stuff,” the evening of a club day 
presents a sad scene in many a cottage home, 
for drink is the fiend that misleads men in 
Dorsetshire as everywhere else. Unhappily, 
custom favours its temptation, labourers re- 
| celving in some cases cider as part of their 
| wages. No doubt both mastersand men are 
| under the belief that it helps them to work 
| better. 
| Mr. Bailey Denton givesa striking instance 
of the prevalence of this opinion in Dorset, 
and how signally it was refuted. In 1852 he 
|was employing Dorset labourers on some 
|large drainage works in the county, at the 
| rate of wages which were then given, 7s. and 
gs. a week. Convinced that labour so poorly 
| paid was hardly worth having, he induced 
/some north countrymen to migrate south, 
| promising them a minimum wage of 18s. a 
}week. When the Dorset men learnt what 
| the north countrymen were getting, they were 
filled. with a spirit of emulation, and com- 
}menced drinking a greater quantity of beer, 
| that they might be able to work ashard. But 
| they soon saw their error when they found 
that their competitors were living on good 
bread and meat, while they were half starved 


these poems the women are often depicted|on bread, tobacco, and bad beer or worse 


as playing off practical jokes on the good-| cider. 


After a time they became convinced 


natured but duller-witted sex; sometimes| that a little butcher’s meat was worth all the 
tacking up the sleeves and collars of Tom’ beer in the world, and under this diet became 











roaring, drums beating, and boughs oyer 
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reverse the experiment, and take the Dorset 
men to do work for him in Yorkshire. 
This fact shows how amenable the Dorset 
peasant is to wise control. Already a county 
club founded on a sound basis flourishes better 
in Dorset than in any other county; for these 
gentle people possess that natural desire after 
better thingswhich is characteristic of all sensi- 
tive natures. They look without suspicion on 
those God has permitted to occupy high posi- 
tions in society, and would rather not doubt— 
*¢* But that the squier, or the 
May be our friend, Tom, after all. 





With all their poverty, and the absolute 
necessity that every child in the house should 
do its utmost to add to the family purse, there 
is a real desire for education among them. 
“T noticed with pleasure,” says Mr. Stanhope, 
the Government Commissioner, “the great 
desire for instruction among the labouring 
poor in this county, one proof of which may 
be found in the fact that the proportion of 
parishes with night schools is unusually large.” 
In Dorset there are forty-four night schools 
in roo ecclesiastical districts ; while in Kent, 
where the labourer is so well off in a money 
point of view, there are only twenty-six in an 
equal number. 

But night schools can do but little when a 
boy goes to work at eight years of age or 
frequently earlier, getting up with his father 
at four or five o’clock in the morning, and 
stumping about over the fields from six until 
two with no cessation excepting little halts 
for meals. Not only is his mind deadened, 
but his poor little body is permanently in- 
jured. 

Compare the shapely forms of the young 
farmers with those of the stunted young 
labourer, and the injury inflicted by com- 
pelling an immature body to such labour as 
agricultural work will be seen at a glance. 
Compare the stalwart jovial forms of the 
elderly farmers with that of the rheumati 
misshapen forms of the old labourers, and 
the evil result, not only of over-early work, 
but of a lifetime of poor and insufficient food 
and bad lodging, will be manifest. Add to 
all this that they suffer from a want unknown 
to the northern labourer,—a good fire. At 
Milton Abbas the vicar says, “Fuel is so} 
scarce that the families as a rule never have 
a fire at meal-times except in the winter.” 

All these things combine to depress a 
,aturally sensitive people, and to render them 
the victims of oppression both earthly and 


spiritual. 
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so efficient that Mr.-Denton was enabled t0| Education helps them to throw off the yoke, 


|and every clever lad naturally thinks of emi- 
|gration as the only possible cure for the 
| terrible hardships he must endure if he stays 
}at home. Asa poor mother said, ‘* They like 
| to be good scholars, because it helps them to 
| get away.” 

Education, too, frees their minds from still 
darker evils which oppress them—belief in 
omens, witchcraft, ghosts, &c. 

But faith of a higher order lives amongst 
them, and shows itself in a simple, childlike 
acceptance of the religion of their fathers. 
Some of the men are prevented by their work 
from attending church regularly, but, if I may 
judge from what I saw at Whitchurch and 
Came, and from the poems, there is a real 
love in their hearts for the church and the 
Sabbath day. 

One of the sweetest poems in any language 
is that entitled “The Church an’ Happy 
Zunday,” and doubtless it be one of 
the most popular in our land if it were written 
{ wish I could quote it 





would 


in ordinary English. 
entire, but I must content myself with one 
stanza, 
‘ The best 
’S the church an’ happy Zunday 
Vor then our lo 
Wi’ holy thoug } 
As we do think o’ //zm that shed 
His blood vor us, an’ still do spread 
His love upon » live an’ dead ; 
An’ how He gi’ed a time an’ pl 
ro gather us, and gi’e us greiice 


The church an’ happy Zunday.” 


en a aes ] 
vor body an’ vor soul 


ysened souls co fl 


{ret 


ws peyond th 








Among the many benefits of Sunday to the 


poor toiler, it gives him an opportunity of 
cultivating those human affections without 
which life would become bestial. It is— 


‘ The day that’s all his own to spend 
} ) a! 


Wi? God an’ wi’ a buzzom friend ; 





; and friends can 






the only day when fami 
meet. Thus one of the poems describes a 
truly rural custom, that of bringing one 
another home on Sunday evening :— 
‘Zoo if you'd stir my h 
Tell how we used t L 
You brought us gwain j 
The Dorset peasant’s faith in God is simple 
and childlike—God has promised, and He 
will perform. So, too, he forgets not the 
dead, but, with faith in a future life he says,— 





° 13 1 1] 
‘But there’s a worold ii to | 
, 1 









Che good, w 
An’ there’s ¢ 
Where glass: ; 
An’ there, if true but e’thly love 
Do seem noo sin to God above, 


: : , ' “s 
Sasmiien still my harmiess aove, 

r , 
So feiiir as when she bloomed vor me! 
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Nevertheless sin works here as elsewhere, 
poverty and a sensitive heart are no protec- 
tion against the snares of Satan; on the con- 
trary, it is just because he has a sensitive 
heart that the Dorset peasant is all the more 
easily crushed and rendered reckless by adver- 
sity. Periods of semi-starvation and wretched 
cottages drive such natures into vice and 
practical atheism. At whose door lies the 
sin ? 

Is this the practical result of modern 
social economy? If so it is a system by 
which the poor get poorer, and the rich 
richer ; a system the evil effects of which 
are more manifest in the country than in the 
town, since it is evident that the small 
landed proprietor, the small farmer, are every 
day losing ground, while the great landed 





proprietor and the large farmer are every day 


adding to their domains and increasing the 


acreage of their farms. 

These poems give many proofs of the 
decay of a class of men of far more value | 
to the country than the great noble, or the | 
large scientific farmer. 
only the capital of the column, the ornament | 
and exemplar of society ; the second useful, | 
indeed, since he increases the aggregate | 
wealth of society; but the class which is 
being extinguished in their favour made men, | 
made families with as real a family pride and 
a far deeper attachment to the old roof-tree 
than can ever be the case with those who are 
wealthy enough to have several residences. 
Nothing can be worse for any country than 
the severing of the people from the soil, and | 
turning all but a very few into mere tenants | 
at will. To destroy a race of men who are | 
at once free yet contented—a race of men | 
whose spirit has been so well expressed by | 
our poet in the following lines,— 


**T’m landlord o’ my little farm, 
I’m king ’ithin my little pleiice ; 
I don’t break laws an’ do no harm, 
An’ bent a-feiir’d o' noo man’s feiice. 


The first, at best, is | 


An’ I be happy wi’ my spot 
O’ freehold ground an’ mossy cot, 
An’ shoulden get a better lot 

If I had all my will.” 


is to turn the truest supporters of the “ aris 
et focis” of our land into discontented serfs, 
who have but little interest in maintaining 
the constitution of things they are born into. 
In the early part of this paper we gave a 
quotation showing how thoroughly this revolu- 
tion has been effected in Dorsetshire. Others 
we could find even more telling of the gradual 
destruction of homesteads and houses which 
once nourished happy souls,— 


** Now scattered vur an’ wide, 
An zome o’m be a-wantén’ bread, 
Zome, better off, ha’ died.” 


For what is the result. 


‘¢ An’ many that wer little farmers then, 
Be now a-come all adown to leiibrén men ; 
An’ many leiib’rén men wi’ empty hands, 
Do live lik’ drones upon the workers’ lands.”’ 


Thus the poorer are made poorer, while 
still worse, the very lands of the poor—the 
common land—is taken from them,—en- 
closed ; for whose benefit? ‘The large pro- 
prietors’ again. ‘They get the lion’s share, 
while the poor man gets nothing at all. Not 
possessing any freehold land of his own, the 
privilege he has enjoyed for ages of pasturing 
his cow, or feeding his geese or ducks, goes 
for nothing. As our poet makes one poor 
labourer say to another in one of his 
eclogues,— 
** Ah, Robert ! times be badish vor the poor, 


An’ worse will come, I be a-feared, if Moore 
In theiise year’s almanick do tell us right.” 


To which Robert replies,— 
‘* Why then we sartainly must starve. Good night!” 


RICHARD HEATH. 
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MEDICAL 


MEDICAL missions are but of recent origin, 
and probably some of my readers may 
never have heard of them. Let me then at 
the outset explain what is meant by them. 

As the name imports, they have a two-fold 
aspect. They are missions for the spread of 
Christianity among the ignorant and the 
heathen ; and they are carried on by the 
agency of medical men. The principle upon 
which they are conducted is one which has 
received the high sanction of Christ himself ; 
for while they minister to the diseases of the 
body, they deal also with the sin and igno- 
rance of the soul; and this seems a most 
reasonable way of proceeding, to take to men 
a gift which comes home to them at once, 
and of which they feel the urgent need, 
namely, the gift of health, and thus to re- 
commend that other blessing of which the 
heathen know nothing, and of which they do 
not feel the need, namely, the pardon of 
their sin and the gift of eternal life through 
Jesus Christ. 

This is, in brief, what is meant by a 
medical mission, and it will at once be 
observed how conformable such a mission is 
to the precept and example of our Saviour ; 
for when He came to the relief of man’s 
necessities it was as a healer scarcely less 
than as a teacher that He manifested 
Himself. It was to minister to the two most 
pressing and urgent wants of our nature that 
He appeared, namely, the want of virtue in 
the highest sense of the word, and the want 
of health ; and it is to these same two wants 
that medical missions address themselves. 
That Christ came as a healer needs no proof. 
The instances in which He exercised His 
miraculous power over bodily diseases are 
too numerous to require to be quoted here. 
And when He ordained His twelve apostles, 
it was that they might preach and have 
power to heal sicknesses. And it will be 
remembered also that when He sent forth His 
seventy disciples He said, “ Heal the sick, 
and say unto them, The kingdom of God is 
come nigh unto you.” In other places we 
are told in like manner how that He gave 
them power over diseases, and charged them 
to use it in order to obtain an entrance for 
the good tidings which they preached. 


Taken together, the preaching of the gospel | 


and the healing of disease was the full sig- 


nification of the words, “Jesus Christ maketh | 
‘restoring strength to a lame man at the 


thee whole.” 
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With such passages as these before us it 
seems strange that our missionary societies 
have not made much more use of medical 
agency. It appears such a reasonable as 
well as sucha Scriptural mode of proceeding, 
that one would have expected that all efforts 
to evangelize the heathen would have been 
carried on upon this basis. But such has 
not been the case. Even at the present 
moment the number of medical missionaries 
in the field is comparatively small, and yet 
for some time past there has been a growing 
opinion that if our endeavours had been 
made in more strict accordance with the 
Scriptural model in this respect, the results 
would have been more considerable than 
they now are. 

Many missionaries have felt how much 
their hands would have been strengthened if 
they had possessed a knowledge of medicine, 
and have endeavoured to make themselves 
acquainted with the healing art. Many have 
tried to acquire a knowledge of the mode of 
dealing with the commoner ailments before 
they have set out for their distant spheres ; 
and many more have found upon entering 
on their work that they were so far removed 
from any European doctor that they were 
obliged to seek the imperfect assistance that 
books could give them in their endeavours to 
relieve the sickness and sufferings that 
visited their own families, or that they saw 
around them. Others again have used the 
opportunity which was afforded them by a 
visit to this country to try and acquire the 
medical knowledge, of which, during the 
previous part of their missionary career, they 
had felt the urgent need. With such facts 
before us one cannot but wonder that medical 
missions should be a thing of recent develop- 
ment, and that they should hitherto have 
been tried upon a comparatively small scale. 

We shall endeavour in this paper to give 
an account of medical missiors, so far as we 
can learn what has been done by them in 
times gone by; and then we shall proceed 
to speak of existing medical missions, both at 
home and abroad. 

After the ascension of our Saviour, the 
miraculous power over disease which He had 
exercised, and which He had imparted to 
the apostles and the seventy, was still fora 
time employed to advance His gospel. Thus 
in the Acts of the Apostles we find Peter 
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Beautiful gate of the temple, and curing | 
fEneas of his palsy; and again Paul and_| 
Barnabas healing the cripple of Lystra, and | 
we read that by the hands of Paul special | 
miracles were wrought, “so that from his 
body were brought unto the sick handker- 
chiefs or aprons, and the diseases departed 
from them, and the evil spirits went out of 
them.” 

These are some of the principal instances 
mentioned of the exercise of this power at 
this period of the Church’s history, but we 
may safely take them as only examples of the | 
gift of healing which was frequently exercised 
by the apostles. But that this power was 
not limited to them is evident from the 
manner in which, when charging the Corin- 
thians to spiritual gifts, St. Paul 
mentions the gift of healing in the same 
category with those of prophecy and the in- 
terpretation of tongues. 

How long these miraculous powers re- 
mained with the Church it is impossible to 
say, but it is certain that they did not linger 
for more than two or three generations. It 
would appear that they had served their 
appointed purpose. They had given a 
striking proof of the divinity of Christ ; they 
had attested the heavenly origin of Chris- 
tianity ; they had strengthened the hands of 
its first missionaries, and now it was left to 
work by other means. 

After the days of the apostles, after the 
cessation of miraculous gifts, we hear very 
little of persons combining in themselves the 
qualifications necessary to enable them to 
minister both to bodily and spiritual wants. 

During the early centuries of our era, 
mention is made of some who united the prac- 
tice of the healing art with the work of evan- 
gelists. Of these the most interesting 
example to British readers is that of St. 
Columba, the apostle of the Picts and Scots. 
Multitudes resorted to him in the island of 
Iona, and his treatment was so efficacious that 
he obtained the credit of working miracles. 
Indeed, in this respect we may take him as 
affording only a remarkable instance of what 
frequently occurred. The knowledge of 
medicine, such as it was in those early times, 
was almost entirely confined to the ecclesias- 
tics ; and we can easily understand that it 
would often happen that when one of these 
combined an ardent zeal for the good of| 
souls, with a skilful use of medicines, his re- 
putation for sanctity, added to the renown of 
his cures, would win for him the fame of a| 
worker of miracles from the ignorant people | 
who put themselves under his care. Instances 


desire 





| on inflammation and fever. 


of this kind are constantly occurring even 
now, when the medical skill of the nineteenth 
century is put in practice among barbarous 
nations ; and we cannot doubt that the same 


|may have happened in the dark ages among 


the semi-civilized nations of Europe. 

In this paper we shall not do more than 
allude to the labours of the Roman Catholic 
missionaries, who have often sought to win the 
confidence of those amongst whom they worked 
by ministering to their bodily ailments. We 
pass on at once to the development of me- 
dical missions which has taken place within 
the last hundred years ; and we notice that 
the Moravians, those self-denying and inde- 
fatigable pioneers of missionary enterprise, 
were among the first to send forth fully qua- 





lied medical missionaries. Two of the 
agents laboured for some years in Egypt, the 
one in Cairo and the other in Damietta. Then 


example was followed at a later period by 
several English physicians and surgeons in 
India, who tried so to use their medical skill 
as to win the natives to Christianity. 

London Missionary Society was the next 
public body which took up the matter vigor- 
ously. Their agent, Dr. Vanderkemp, was 
very successful in recommending Christian- 
ity to the inhabitants of Southern Africa. 
But the best known of the early medical 
missionaries is Dr. Morrison, whose labours 
in translating the Bible into Chinese are so 
famous. 






Ihe 


The success which had attended 
these and similar efforts induced the Ameri- 
can Board for Foreign Missions to decide on 
sending a physician to co-operate in the work, 
which was being carried on among the Nes- 
torian Christians in Persia by the Rev. Justin 
Perkins. In 1835 Dr. Asahel Grant joined 
that Missionary, and he has written a very 
interesting volume describing the conditions 
of the Nestorians, and giving some vivid ac- 
counts of the influence which he gained by 
means of his medical knowledge. As an 
example we may quote the following :-—* I 
passed on without molestation to the strongly 
fortified castle of the chief, which was dis- 
tinctly visible long before we reached it from 
the mountain spur on which it rests. Most 
unexpectedly I found the chief upon a sick- 
bed. He had taken a violent cold about three 
days before my arrival, which had brought 
I gave him me- 
dicine and bled him, and then retired to my 
lodgings in’ the town at the foot of the moun- 
tain on which the castle was built. In the 
evening the chief sent down word that he was 
very sick, and he desired that I should do 
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sent him word by hisn messenger that he must 
have patience, and wait the effect of the 
medicine I had given him. About midnight 
the messenger came again, saying that the 
chief was still very ill, and wished to see me. 
I obeyed the call promptly, following the long 
winding pathway that led up to the castle. 
The sentinels upon the ramparts were sound- 
ing the watch-cry in the rough tones of their | c 
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Nestorian tribes, who are represented as a 
most formidable race of people. Their very 
name inspires terror to their Moslem neigh- 
bours. ‘The Pasha of Mosul promised to in- 
sure his safety to the borders of their country, 
saying, “I will be responsible for you. You 
may put gold upon your head, and you will 
have nothing to fear; but I warn you that I 

can protect you no further. These mountain 











native Koordish. We entered the outer court | infidels acknowledge neither pashas norkings, 
through wide, iron-cased folding doors. A | but from time immemorial every man has been 
second iron door opened into a long dask| his own king.” When Dr. Grant came within 
alley, which conducted to the room where | sight of the first village of these dreaded 
the chief was lying. It was evident that he| mountaineers his feelings were of the most 
was becoming impatient; and as I looked | anxious kind. ‘What reception shall I meet 
upon the swords, pistols, guns, spears, and | with from these wild sons of the mountain 
daggers—the ordinary furniture of a Koor- | | who had never seen the face of a foreigner 
dish castle—which hung around the walls of | before? How will they regard the helpless 
the room, I could not but think of the fate of | stranger thrown so entirely upon their mercy? 
the unfortunate Shultz, who had fallen, as it} One breath of suspicion might blast my fondest 
is said, by the orders of this sanguinary chief. | hopes. But God was smiling upon the work 
He had the power of life and death in his}in which I was engaged ; prayers had been 
hands. I knew I was entirely at his mercy ;/ heard, and the way was prepared before me 
but I felt that I was under the guardian care | in a manner so wonderful that I can hardly 
of One who had the hearts of kings in His/| forbear repeating the account. The only 
keeping. With a fervent aspiration for His | | person I had ever seen from this remote tribe 
guidance and blessing I told the chief it was | was a young Nestorian who came to me about 
apparent that the means I had used were} a year before entirely blind. He said he had 
producing a good effect, though he needed | never expected to see the light of day till my 
more powerful medicine, which, for a time, | name had reached his country, and he had 
would make him worse instead of better ; that | been told that I could restore his sight. With 
I could administer palliatives, but that, if he} wonderful perseverance he had gone from 
confided in my judgment, he would take the | village to village seeking some one to lead 
more severe course. He consented, and I| him by the hand till, in the course of five or 
gave him an emetic, which he promptly swal-| six weeks, he had reached my residence at 
lowed after he had made some of his attend-| Ooroomiah, where I removed the cataract 
ants taste of the nauseating dose to see if it! from his eyes, and he returned to his moun- 
was good. I remained with him during the/ tains seeing. Scarcely had I entered the first 
night, and the next morning he was much| village in his country when this young man, 
relieved. He rapidly recovered, and said he | hearing of my approach, came with a smiling 
owed his life to my care. I became his | countenance, bearing in his hand a present of 
greatest favourite. I must sit by his side, | honey in token of his gratitude for the restora- 
and dip my hand in the same ¢ dish with him- | tion of his sight, and afforded me an intro- 
self. I must remain with him, or speedily | duction to the confidence and affections of 
return and take up my abode in his country, | his people.” 

where he assured me I should have every-; Another striking example of what may be 



























thing as I pleased.” And at a later date Dr. 
Grant says:—“I was often pleasantly re- 
minded by the wild Koords of his mountains | 
of Nooroolah Bey, the Koordish chief whom 
I had cured during my memorable visit to his | 
castle in Basli-Kalleh. They uniformly spoke | 
of me as the physician to their chief. When. | 
ever I was introduced to a stranger the imme- | 
diate inquiry was made, ‘W hat ! the physi- | 
cian of our chief?’” | 
Still more striking was the way in which| 
Dr. Grant obtained access to tbe independent | | 
v. 


| effected by the evangelistic labours of a me- 


| dical man is seen in the work accomplished 
by Dr. Kalley among the Portuguese in the 
Island of Madeira. He established a dis- 
pensary in which he not only prescribed for 
the poor people who resorted to him, but 
instructed them in the Scriptures. In addi- 
tion to this he opened schools of the most 
elementary description in the villages, in 
which the children were taught from the 
| Bible. So great was the effect produced by 
these simple means that the jealousy of the 
2M 























































heathens ; and by its means to recommend 
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Christianity to their attention. Thus the 
small society to which we have alluded 
grew in importance and in public esteem. 
It gradually extended its plan and its opera- 
tions. From having been merely an associa- 
to leave the island, and 800 of the natives, | tion for sending duly qualified medical men 
who had been led by his means to renounce] to act as medical missionaries it advanced 
the errors of Popery, and who had in conse- | to having a dispensary of its own in one of 
quence been subjected to severe persecution, |the poorest and most wretched parts of 
emigrated at the same time to the Western} Edinburgh, and there it undertook to train 
States of America. Some years later this first | | young men as medical missionaries. To this 
party of religious refugees was followed by a| | dispensary poor persons come for advice ; 
second, and perhaps even yet the traces of| but before the doctor examines into their 
Dr. Kalley’s work have not altogether died | cases he assembles them in an outer room, 
out of the island. | reads and expounds a few verses of the word 
The efforts to which we have already | of God, and offers up a short prayer. This 
alluded either sprang from individual zeal or} done, he sees them one by one and pre- 
they formed a subordinate part of some scribes for them. This is the plan which is 
general missionary scheme. But we shall} uniformly followed in all medical missions 
now proceed to speak of the development} throughout the world. But out of it have 
which medical missions have undergone since | grown various other methods of carrying 
they were first organized as a special branch | out the object in view according to the cir- 
of the church’s work. ;cumstances of the case. ‘Thus, for instance, 
It was not until the last generation, when} Bible classes have been established, and 
there was not only an earnest desire to spread | mothers’ meetings held among the poor who 
the gospel of Christ, but also a thoroughly| have come to the dispensary ; and when 
scientific practice of medicine, that the heal-) patients are visited at their own homes 
ing art became the handmaid of our great} opportunities are found for speaking a word 
evangelizing societies, in season. In some places the missionary 
About forty years ago a medical missionary) dispensary has grown into a hospital, and 
society was formed in Edinburgh. This city | thus the patients are brought more fully under 
has long been celebrated for its school of! Christian influence. Again, in other places, 
medicine, and their religious earnestness has | trained missionary nurses are employed under 
always been one of the leading characteristics | the direction of the medical men; and where 
of our brethren north of Tweed. The Scot-} this addition has been made to the staff of 
tish metropolis was, therefore, a very appro- | the mission, the patients enjoy the benefit . 
priate place to give rise to such a society as that skilled attendance which is often of 
this—a society whose object it is to make} much importance as an appropriate caaanine 
medical knowledge subservient to religious! tion, and which even in this country has only 
instruction, At first this society existed only | lately become a recognised art. But we shail 
on a very small scale, and the encouragement | speak more fully by and bye of the various 
which it met with was, to say the least, but} ways in which female agency has aye 
lukewarm. Many said that no young men| employed in carrying out the principle of 
of any ability would offer themselves for | medical missions. 
employment i in a vocation where they would} I shall now give a few extracts, gleaned 
stand, as it were, midway between two pro-/| from various medical missionary publications, 
fessions. But gradually the reasonableness | which may serve to set vividly before my 
of the scheme, and the devoted lives of those| readers some of the features of this work. 
who aclvocated it, made themselves felt, and} But first let me mention the chief places at 
young medical men of undoubted talent were | home and abroad where medical missions 
found willing to devote themselves to the| have been commenced, and the missionary 
work. The time too was in its favour; for| societies which have availed themselves of 
it coincided with a growth in religious feeling | this mode of approaching the heathen. 
all over the country, -and with a zeal to extend As we have said, Edinburgh must be con- 
the knowledge of Christ. People were, there-| sidered the cradle of medical missions. 
fore, the more willing to give heed toa plan! There are there two missionary dispensaries, 
which proposed to carry the medical skill of| at both of which suitable young men can be 
Western Europe to the most ignorant of the/ received and trained ; and from the Scottish 
capital many have already gone forth to hea] 
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priests was. aroused, the Portuguese authorities 
interfered, and Dr. Kalley was thrown into 
prison. He was, however, released on the 
demand of the British Government. He re- 
sumed his labours, but was obliged eventually 
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the sick and preach the gospel. In Glasgow, | and leave in God’s hands the means of 
Aberdeen, Liverpool, and Manchester there |rescuing these crowds from their miserable 
are also medical missions, all of which owe|condition. Meanwhile, I believe that Elmslie 
their origin more or less directly to the|is knocking at the only gate which has any 


example which was set in 
Quite recently a similar institution has been 


opened in London ; but, as far as I know, to | 
| When I saw the process which he adopts it 


none of these are training schools attached. 


They content themselves with endeavouring | 


to minister to the bodies and souls of the 
most degraded portion of the population in 
some of our large towns. Edinburgh, how- 
ever, has gone further, and has sent her sons 
into the length and breadth of the world. 
In Syria, in India, in China, in Madagascar, 
and in other parts medical missions are 
being carried on by those who have 
been trained in the Cowgate. These mis- 
sionaries are supported from 
sources, for it is not one church or 
religious society only which is awaking to 
the value of medical missions, but all alike 
are doing so. The Church Missionary 
Society has two, and earnestly pleads for 
three more ; the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel has one; the Established 
Church of Scotland, one; the Free Kirk, 
three ; the Edinburgh Medical Missionary 
Society, two; the Irish Presbyterians, one ; 
while the London Missionary Society and the 
English Presbyterians have for a long time 
made use of this agency, and each supports 
several medical rnissionaries. 

Having now mentioned the principal fields 
of medical missionary labour and the societies 
upon which the work depends for its support, 
we may proceed to give a few extracts 
from missionary records. We commence 
with a passage from the diary of the late 
Dr. Cotton, Bishop of Calcutta, which will 
give some idea of the way the work is 
carried on and of the estimation in which he 
held it. The Bishop thus writes in 1865 
of the Medical Mission of the Church 
Missionary Society, which had just been 
opened at Srinagor, Cashmere, under the 
care of Dr. Elmslie. 

“ Both in the Mahometan and Hindu quar- 
ters the population seemed to swarm. The 
people nearly ali seemed ina state of dirt and 
squalor, and certainly the work of Christian- 
izing such a population under such a sovereign 
seems at present, humanly speaking, impos- 
sible, no European being allowed to stayin the 
valley during the winter, so that any little good 
which might be done is annually suspended 
for six months. . . The case seems one in 
which we can only say: ‘O! that Thou 


” 


wouldest rend the heavens and come down! 


one 





a variety of 


Edinburgh. | chance of being opened, and that his labours 
|deserve all help and encouragement. . . I 


went this morning to see him and his patients. 


struck me that Christianity appears in its 
most beneficent aspect. About twenty-four 
invalids were seated on the floor in his 
verandah at seven a.m., and addressed by a 
catechist, who read and expounded to them, 
in very plain and simple Hindustani, a portion 
of the Sermon on the Mount. Most of them 
seemed very attentive, some made occasional 
remarks and assenting comments, a small 
minority were listless and uninterested. The 
address, which I could follow throughout, was 
thoroughly good and practical. After this 
Elmslie retired into another room, accom- 
panied by two intelligent young native 
Christians, whom I confirmed the other day 
at Amritsur, and whom he is teaching to 
compound medicines. They were so sharp, 
careful, and modest, that they formed a very 
pleasing part of the general illustration of 
Christianity in its effects. Then the patients 
were admitted one by one, kindly questioned 
and examined, and remedies’ administered. 
Many of them were abominably dirty, and were 
exhorted to wash allover. One man suffered 
from chronic rheumatism, and a dose of 
physic was prepared for him by Sekander, 
(one of the young assistants), but he entirely 
refused to drink it from an impure vessel, as 
contrary to the rules of his caste. As every 
vessel touched by poor Sekander, or any 
other of us, was impure, nothing remained 
but to give him the medicine in a solid state, 
and tell him to mix it with water in his own 
Jota. Dr. Lyons, who was present, said that 
according to his experience in the plains all 
Sepoys and nearly all who come to the dis- 
pensaries for relief, have got over this pre- 
judice, though there, indeed, the men who 
mix the medicines are not Christians. Al- 
together, considering the ignorance and 
wretchedness of the patients and the entirely 
disinterested character of the mission, the 
scene appeared to me most edifying, and 
could not fail to remind me of Him who 
went all about Galilee preaching the gospel 
of the kingdom, and healing all manner of 
sickness and all manner of disease among 
the people. It appears that there are some 
native doctors in Cashmere ; but as Hinduism 
prevents them from learning anatomy they 
are useless in all serious cases.” 
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Here we have a glimpse of a medical 
missionary working amongst the most abject 
and ignorant. The following extract from 
the report of a native medical evangelis will 
show how valuable this agency may be among 
a much higher class of society :—‘‘ An East 
Indian family, living at Nagercoil, consisting 
of a gentleman, two ladies, and four children, 
with two ayahs (nurses), afraid of the cholera, 
which was raging fearfully at Nagercoil, came 
over to live at Santapuram. ‘The day of 
their arrival here I was at Neyoor attending 
the monthly medical missionary prayer meet- 
ing. On reaching Santapuram I was told of 
the circumstance, and asked to visit the family 
as one of the ayahs had died of cholera, and 
one of the children was very ill. I went at 
once, and found the child hopelessly ill. 
The whole family were in a dreadful state, 
and pleaded with me to stay with them during 
the night to comfort them. The mother of 
the boy had another, younger child in her 
arms. As she was so much exhausted with 
anxiety, fear, and want of proper rest and 


food, I urged her and the rest of the family | 


to take some refreshment and to go to bed, 
and I would watch beside the sick child; but 
the poor young mother could not rest; she 
lay down for a few minutes with her baby, 
and then sprang up again and came running 
to the couch whenever she heard the cries of 
the child. To my great sorrow the good 
lady herself was attacked during that night. 
I at once gave her a dose of chlorodyne, and 
applied external heat, and she seemed to be 
much better. About eight o'clock in the 
morning, but during my absence, she had a 
relapse. I at once used the remedy I had 
found so useful in other cases. Here, how- 
ever, the medicine did no good. I saw she 
was sinking fast, and just at this trying time 
news came from Nagercoil that her husband, 
employed in the telegraph-office there, had 
been seized and was apparently dying, and 
wished to see his wife and children. I did 
not know what to do, but advised the gentle. 
man to conceal the news from her. My 
heart was like to break, as message after 
message came from her husband wishing to 
see his wife, and the poor wife calling for her 
husband in a heart-rending manner. Her 
last moments I can never forget; she was 
quite conscious to the last, and no one had 
as yet spoken to her of Jesus. I thought 
that being East Indian, and I only a native, 
they might think it presumption in me to do 
so, but the Lord helped me. About three 
o'clock in the gloomy night, I said to her, 
‘Dear lady, I have done for you all I possibly 














can, I do not think you will recover; your 
husband is very dear to you, but you cannot 
see him. I hope you have heard of One who 
loves you more than husband or wife can. 
I mean Jesus Christ, the Saviour?’ She 
looked up at once and nodded her head. 
‘If you have heard of Him, but have not 
yet found Him as your Saviour, then please, 
dear lady, seek to know Him now. Confess 
| your sins to God, and ask forgiveness for 
| Jesus’s sake, and He will forgive you.’ After 
|this she lay very quiet, and two or three 
{times engaged shortly in prayer, and just 
| before her death she cried out ‘ My Saviour, 
|O my Saviour!’ I believe she is now with 
| her Saviour.” 

If now we go from India to China, we 
shall find ourselves in the country where 
medical missions have probably had a longer 
trial than in any other, and where their effect 
in inducing a stiff-necked and opinionated 
people to listen to the principles of the 
religion of Christ has been very noteworthy. 
Many interesting particulars with regard to 
them may be gathered from Lockhart’s 
“Medical Missionary in China,” and also 
from the memoir of a remarkable man, Dr. 
James Henderson, of Shanghai. All that we 
can do here is to give one or two extracts 
from recent journals, which may serve to 
assure our readers cf the reality of the work. 

In a letter lately received, the medical 
missionary at Swatow thus writes :—‘ The 
Chinese very rarely submit to have an arm 
or leg removed, however painful or useless 
the limb may be from disease. A patient 
from Hai-mung, however, had suffered so 
much from excessive ulceration of the elbow, 
and disease of that joint, his health being 
rapidly undermined, that he gladly consented 
to the amputation of his arm. Dr. Maxwell 
and Dr. Manson, both of Formosa, happened 
to be present and gave their assistance. ‘The 
greater part of the wound healed at once, 
and in a fortnight the patient was ready to 
leave the hospital. An artificial arm was 
ordered from home, but the poor man died 
of consumption about a year and a half after 
the operation. It is pleasant to be able to 
add that this patient forsook idolatry and 
embraced Christianity, his after life giving 
good evidence, not only to us but to his 
family and friends at home that he really 
believed in Jesus Christ as his Saviour. 
‘Disciple of Jesus’ was engraved on his 
tombstone by his heathen relatives at his own 
request when dying.” 

Dr. Maxwell, whose name has been men- 
tioned in the foregoing extract, has been the 
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means of exciting an extraordinary interest | operations, as will be seen from the following 
in Christianity among the hill tribes in the | extract from one of his earliest letters (1862): 
island of Formosa through the instrumentality |‘‘I opened a dispensary the first week I 
of a medical mission at Tai-wan-foo. A short|arrived. My patients at present are at the 


letter of his, dated March 9, 1870, will give 


the reader a vivid idea of the hopeful con- | 
dition in which these poor people are, and | 


also of the difficulties that have to be en-| 


countered to reach them. “I have just 


returned from another visit to the hills, and | 
in travelling about from one of their villages | 


to another I feel assured that, for the sake 
of the work, a Christian doctor would be able 
to do more than a Christian teacher; so I 


write in haste to make you acquainted with | 


this conclusion. If we are let alone, and we 


must depend upon the infinite wisdom of 


our God for that, I see no prospect but that 
these simple-hearted people should gradually 
submit themselves to the Gospel of Christ, 
and then again shall it be fulfilled that ‘They 
that sat in darkness saw great light.’ These 
people are the Galileans of Formosa, ‘ Galli- 
lee of the Gentiles’—the despised of the 
haughty Chinese Jew. 


“On Sunday last I had a congregation of 


about one hundred in all; not a few from 
over the hills, four, five, and six miles off. 
The chapel is rising rapidly, and will pro- 
bably be completed by the time of my next 
visit, ten days hence. 

“The road to them is long, a good day’s 
walk, about twenty-seven miles, I think, and 
needs bare feet for about eight miles of the 
way ; all beyond is hill country, and the hills 
are not pigmies, so remember to send a 
strong-winded brother, not an asthmatic, 

“In spite of my repeated absences the 
patients here do not decrease; on the contrary 
confidence seems to increase. I had eighty 
patients to-day.” 

But we must leave this interesting country, 
and pass on to another, where even more 
has been accomplished, and which presents 
perhaps the most conspicuous example of the 
success which has attended medical missions, 
as indeed it offers one of the most striking 


illustrations of the conquering power of the| 


gospel in modern times. 
The story of the progress of Christianity in 


Madagascar, the rapid spread of the truth,| youths are being 


rate of 5,000 or 6,000 per annum. The dis- 
pensary has been presented by the Prime 
Minister, who had gout, but is now better. 
He has suffered nine years, sometimes a 
month ill at a time. The remedies used 
have greatly abridged and mitigated his last 
attack. He is to build me a house, as well as 
grant me a dispensary. I may say also, that 
though the French doctors have come here 
and done their best to introduce themselves 
to the court, I have been chosen Court Phy- 
sician, and have received from the king the 
medal of the order of Radama for my success- 
ful treatment of his son.” 

Under the favourable circumstances in 
which the mission in Madagascar was planted 
it expanded rapidly. But, as it expanded, it 
increased also in costliness, and in 1867 the 
London Missionary Society was obliged to 
cease to hold itself responsible for its main- 
tenance. Since that time it has been carried 
on as an independent mission, though work- 
ing in perfect harmony with the other evan- 
gelical bodies which are trying to spread the 
gospel of Christ in that large and important 
island. 

The medical mission, which was thus 
begun only ten years ago, has now become 
the most perfectly organized of any that we 
can point to in the foreign field. A col- 
league, Dr. Machie, has lately been sent out 
to co-operate with Dr. Davidson. A hospital, 
containing eighty beds, has been opened, and 
there are now three out-lying dispensaries in 
connection with it; and a branch medical 
mission has also been established, which is 
under the superintendence of a native doctor, 
who was formerly a pupil of Dr. Davidson. 
A trained missionary nurse has been sent out 
from this country, and she has at present 
fourteen native women under her instructions. 
But Dr. Davidson’s activity has not ceased 
here. It yet remains to mention the “ Royal 
Medical Missionary College,” of which he is 
principal, and where he is assisted by several 
other medical men. Here twenty-two native 
trained in the medical 


the fierce persecution, and the ultimate re-| science of western Europe, and some of our 


action in its 


favour, are facts which are| best English text-books have been translated 


known to all who take an interest in mission-| into the Malagasy language for their use. It 


ary work. 


It was when the persecution had} is impossible to over-estimate this part of 


ceased, and when Christianity was not only | the medical missionary work, for it is calcu- 
tolerated but encouraged, that Dr. Davidson | lated to diffuse rapidly throughout the whole 
was sent out by the London Missionary | island the blessings which have hitherto been 


Society. 


He lost no time in commencing! confined to a very limited area. 
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We have now given a sufficient number of 
particular instances to enable the reader to 
appreciate the important evangelizing work 
which is going on in many parts of the world 
through the agency of medical missions. 

We now pass on to mention another 
phase of medical missions which ought to 
find a place in this paper, and that is, the 
service of women in these enterprises. We 
have already said that a skilled nurse forms 
a part of the mission staff in Madagascar, and 
that she has a numerous band of native 
women in training. But this is not the only 
place where missionary nurses are at work. 
A few years ago a medical mission was 
started at Delhi, in connection with the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
with the express object of giving the poor 
secluded women the advantage of that at- 
tendance which oriental custom forbids them 
to receive at the hands of aman. In Delhi 
a highly trained nurse is now engaged in 
endeavouring to relieve the bodily suffering, 
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and to enlighten the spiritual ignorance, of | 
Though this branch of | 


the native women. 
the mission has only been in operation a few 
years it has already developed considerably, 
and has shown how ready the natives are to 
avail themselves of our aid, if it is put before 
them in a form which they can accept. 


But the American Board of Missions has | 


made a yet fuller use of female agency, and 
has sent out several duly qualified lady- 
doctors to act as medical missionaries in 
those parts of the East where the customs 
of the country render it impossible for 
women to come to a dispensary or hospital 
hich is served by men. From a recent 
= mber of the Female Missionary Intelligencer 
we learn that the Nawab of Rampore, a 
Mohammedan, has lately presented to the 
American Methodist Episcopal Mission at 
Bareilly an estate worth £10,000 to pro- 
mote the establishment of a hospital for 
women and a college for female medical 
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students, under the direction of ‘* Dr. Miss 
Swain.” 

Thus have 1 endeavoured, by rapid glances 
turned in various directions, to give my 
readers a view of the development and 
present position of medical missions. My 
aim has been to show how scriptural is their 
basis, and to indicate the success which has 
attended them wherever they have been 
tried. ‘To mention all their ramifications 
would be impossible in an article like this, 
because they have developed so much that 
they are fast becoming co-extensive with the 
whole field of missionary labour. But if I 
have succeeded in interesting my readers in 
the subject, and if they would like to make 
themselves acquainted with the details of the 
work, and to watch its progress from month 
to month and from year to year, there are 
several periodicals which will give them the 
information that they desire. Edinburgh, 
the cradle of medical missions, sends forth 
two such—the Medical Missionary Journal, 
edited by Dr. Burns Thomson, and the 
Quarterly Paper of the Medical Missionary 
| Society. Both of these serials give most 
|interesting accounts of the progress of 
medical missions, and contain the latest in- 
formation that has .been received from 
abroad. Cristian Work is another periodi- 
cal which, though not devoted exclusively to 
medical missions, has yet taken a lively 
interest in the subject, and in its pages in- 
formation respecting it will frequently be 
found. From these sources the reader will 
be able to keep himself informed of what is 
being accomplished by qualified medical 
missionaries, while, if he is desirous of 
knowing what is being done by the Delhi 
Female Medical Mission, and by institu- 
| tions for training nurses for work among 
|the heathen both at home and abroad, he 
|must refer to the reports published by the 
| various societies by whom these agencies are 
| maintained. W. FAIRLIE CLARKE, 
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carriage and drove to the Three Pigs’ Heads, 
** Drei Schweins-Kopfe,” a not very elegant 
name for a very pretty spot in the woods, 
near to the village of Ohra. It is said that 





thrown over the walls to show that the town 
was still well provided with food! However 
this may be, it is certain that three pigs’ heads 
belonged to old armorial bearings of an 
old patrician family, now extinct, but whose 
fine hereditary seat still exists, its broad 
facade gleaming through the shady beech 
trees. 

A beautiful crested cock and white hen 
pecked bread from our hands, and drank 
coffee from our saucers, as we sat and took 


} 

| 

| 4 p> , y roe? ¢ . , 

| siege of Dantzig, when pigs’ heads were 


our vesper in the wood; and then a little | 


ragged lad of thirteen, with a bright open 
countenance, and shock head of soft wavy 
hair, came and begged a “ pfenning ” because 
his father was ill, 
woods, on the shores of the Baltic, as in the 
busy thoroughfares of London streets! We 
thought he was herding some sleek cows 
which were tinkling their bells among the 
trees, but he said they did not belong to him. 
What did he do then? Did he go to school ? 
Yes, but to-day was a holiday. Saturday 
always is, but all children are forced to attend 


school for a certain number of hours daily | 
He got a lecture for | 


till they are fourteen. 
begging, but a “ pfenning” also. And before 


we left the wood, there he was with two little | 


posies of rustic blossoms, polyanthus, bache- 
lor’s buttons, gillyflowers and narcissus, which 


he was too shy to present to sister F—— and | 
Of course he got | 


me till we called him. 





him to make a bow for them, brother F 
| in his merry manner chiming in with ‘* Make 
| thou a &nicks to miladi,” a nicks being 
| an equivalent to our village child’s “ bob.” 
|| However, it was of no avail, neither bow, 
nor knicks nor bob would he be persuaded to 
make. 

A horseshoe is nailed to the left-hand side 
of the little restaurant door for luck, which 
they tell me may often be seen hereabouts ; 
and on the tower of the neighbouring village 
church is a great stork’s nest, which no one 
would destroy for the world. It looked quite 
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Dantsig, June 3.—To-day we took an open | 


the place takes its name from the time of the | 


the same plea in the Ohra 
| 


| 
|| some more “pfennings,” and I tried to teach | 
|| some more “pfennings, an¢ ried to teach | 
| 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘* MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK ForeEsT.” 


bristling with twigs and the heads of the 
young ones stretching out and about. The 
mother bird was hovering over it as we 
passed, the father sitting on the ridge of the 
roof, looking very unsafe on his one long leg. 
The heavens were jubilant with the carolling 
of larks, and a sweet little songster in the 
/ wood answered brother and sister F—— as 
they chanted chorales, Sister F—— used to 
sing in the choir at Konigsfeld, but I am quite 
surprised to find her voice still so strong and 
sweet. All Moravians can sing, otherwise 
one would scarcely have expected from his 
looks that there was song in Brother F—— 
| the “alter Herr,” or old gentleman, as he was 
yesterday designated to us by a stranger of 
| whom we asked in which direction he had 
gone. “Ja, Ja,” yes, yes, answered Sister F—— 
quite quickly—“I mean, an alter Herr, who 
looks about ninety!” It is true he looks 
old, far more than fifty, when one sees him 
under bent back, and head leant forwards, 
| plodding up the execrable pavement of the 


'! town, which, however, he declares is all one to 
| him, although it makes me lame. His stout 
figure and short legs may add somewhat to 
the illusion. I cannot help admiring him, 
'and sometimes wondering at him. He is 
‘not learned, and professes no interest in 
' questions of art and science; in fact, they 
| pass before him utterly unheeded, and his 
good-humoured, mechanical “ Ja, ja, ja,” tells 
me as plainly as can be that he has neither 
| taken in what I have said nor knows that he 
is assenting toit. But when it is a question 
of the world to come, or a soul’s salvation, 
| his slow speech and rambling words and 
hard won attention need no jog of the elbow. 
He is alive and prompt, and decided and 
| eloquent in a moment—a changed man even 
in appearance. I am just now reading quite 
| an interesting account of one ofhis journeys, 
| under Moravian direction, into the so-called 
| Masuren District of Poland, for the purpose 
of discovering whether there would be an 
opening for a Moravian settlement in that 
poor.land, where the parishes number 10,000 
and 12,000 souls, scattered over areas of 
many miles, making it difficult for the one 
parish priest to attend to them. ‘Truly these 
Moravians seek out the poor and the blind 
and the lame and the halt for their ministra- 
tions! It was nota journey of recreation and 
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relaxation, this. Sometimes good brother 
F—— had to sleep ona bundle of straw ina 
conveyance in which he and his companion, 
a Polish-speaking colporteur, of our Bible 
Society, travelled; sometimes his quarters 
were in the wretchedest of village inns ; some- 
times the village pastors, who were generally 
friendly to him when they knew his errand 
and understood it, invited him to their own 
homes. Somehow he managed to be cheer- 
ful through all his hardships, and to speak 
many a word for good here and there, 
although for that time the direct object of 
his journey was not attained. 

Sunday, June 4.—It is pouring with rain, 
and very cold and chilly. I hear nothing 
but the drip, drip of the rain on the roof of 
the corridor below, and I shiver although I 
have got into all my winter things again. I 
was to have gone to the nine o’clock service 
at the Polish chapel of St. Anna, held for the 
Polish-speaking Protestant soldiers, but this 
rain has kept mein. I hopeto be able to go 
at eleven to the English service in the Street 
of the Holy Ghost. Mrs. L., the chaplain’s 


pera work. He has to journey in his dis- 
trict, which covers in diameter a surface of 
about 48 miles English, during four months 
of the year, which he may make up as he 
thinks and finds best. He generally makes 
a rule, he says, of paying a week’s visitation 
in Advent and in Lent, takes a long tour in 
the summer, rests during the winter, and 
goes for a few days here and there in the 
neighbourhood, as he may be called upon, in 
between whiles. His salary is 300 thalers a 
year, and out of this he pays his own travel- 
ling expenses. This is not quite so bad as 
|the Welsh curate with his 440 a year and ten 
| children, who promised his Bishop to Jeave off 
| watchmaking if his lordship would put him 
in the way of otherwise providing for his 
family ; still it is no wonder that sister F——— 
has not much for her housekeeping. How- 
ever, she has a little money of her own, and 
|so, happily, has he; but then he helps his 
| aged mother to a large extent. When I ex- 
{claimed at the small income, and remarked 
that his journeys at least ought to be paid, 
he replied that the funds at the command of 








wife, called on me yesterday, and invited me} the elders of his church could not provide 
for an evening on our return from the Men- | more ; and that besides he had never wanted 


nonite visit. | yet. 


43 p.m.—Still raining almost unceasingly. 
I have a strange view from my room of the 
opposite houses ; strange to an English eye, 
at least. At one windowI see a young girl, 


needle in hand, and strip of muslin pinned to | 





“ They had never gone hungry to bed, 
nor wanted clothes to cover them!” ‘This 
is a simple way of limiting one’s wants. 
Requiring so little himself, he is liberal to- 
wards others. He cannot pass by a beggar 
in the street, and says that he would rather 


her knee, deftly running a seam while she} give three times to an undeserving case than 


chatters with some unseen individual ; at| 


another an elder person is darning stockings | 


with sober mien. In the next house a hus- | 


overlook a deserving one. Another of his 
maxims is that the working man must never 
be underpaid. He bids sister F—— “be 


band smokes his pipe in the same recess at} sure to pay well for his trouble,” a shoe- 
which his young wife sits sewing between two | maker, who, having stupidly made her boots 
bright beaupots of flowers, probably bought} much too short, has had to alter them ; and he 
fresh yesterday at the market. A little way| himself gets his coat made by a tailor whose 


off a small coterie of old folk have collected | cut is not very good, and whose charges are 


in another flower-garnished window-seat, | 
coffee-cup in hand, deep in chatteration, | 
while below them a younger neighbour has | 
quite a little spread of good things all to her-| 
self, and having no one to talk to, she oc-| 
cupies herself with looking out into the| 
streaming gutter. There seems to have been | 
a wedding at the St. Johannes Church close 
by, and carriages are rattling down the street 
filled with ladies and maidens in fluttering 
white garments and bright ribbons. The 
Dantzig girls are supposed to have a large 
share of good looks to themselves. Now I 
must go, for I hear sister F. announcing 
coffee, coffee at her husband’s door, and she 
will be coming to fetch me down to it too. 
We have been talking of brother F.’s dias- 





higher than he could find elsewhere in the 
town, because he belongs to the society, and 
he thinks it right toemploy him. I am try- 
ing to learn all I can about the Mennonites, 
as our visit is now so near at hand. Amongst 
other things brother F——has been telling 
me that I must not quite confound them 
with the Baptists, for that the Baptists are 
not held here in the esteem that the Men- 
nonites enjoy. There are some essential 
differences between them, for while the 
Baptists make converts when they can, and 
re-baptize them, the Mennonites never re- 
baptize and are forbidden by law to receive 
converts, because of their old exemption 
from military service, which does not ex- 
tend to the Baptists. The Mennonites, like 
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our Quakers, will not fight or make war.| walls and a moat, and in a niche above a 


They baptize their children as soon as they | giant figure of the Virgin and Child in mosaic 
come to years of discretion, and ask for bap-| and wood. 
tism, but the Baptists baptize those only of} Herr R—— met us at the station, a fine- 
whose “ conversion ” they feel assured. |looking, but thin, pale man, who would 
As to military service, a new law has just} measure considerably over six feet if he did 
been passed, by which the Mennonites are| not stoop so much. In the low rooms of 
bound to serve their term like other young|these old-fashioned farmhouses his head 
Prussians ; but the King has graciously added | almost touches the ceiling. A nice wag- 
a special clause empowering them to decline | gonette was in waiting, and he drove us him- 
to bear the sword, and to take service in the | self past the Burg, and along a fine chaussée 
commissariat, with the baggage waggons, &c.,| of limes and fruit-trees to his farm, which 
instead. Some among them prefer not to|lies a little off the road, half buried in the 
accept this permission. ‘They would like, as silvery grey ash trees which form quite a 
sister F shrewdly says, in spite of their) feature of the landscape here—a picturesque 
principles, “to take the sword, and rise to|nest of thatched and red-tiled, deep-eaved 
be generals with the rest of the world.”| buildings, some white-washed, some painted 
Others, on the contrary, would rather give up|a deep, dark red, which contrasts well with 
all and emigrate than be forced to serve|the pale sober green of the ash. A wide low 
with the army at all; and some have already} door opened, and a fair-haired, blue-eyed, 
done so. It is doubted by quiet persons/still youthful, gentle-looking young woman 
whether the country will not lose more than| bade us welcome. I felt sure that she was 
it gains by thus risking the loss of some of) the Frau, although close to her stood, also 
its most thrifty, hard-working, and prosperous | tendering a quiet but warm welcome, the un- 
landowners. failing ‘“cousine,” of near or remote de- 
June 7. Caldowe, bei Marienburg, 6.30\ gree, the Zante of every foreign household 
a.m.—Yesterday we set off for the Mennonite | who seems to be here, there, and everywhere 
farm of Herr and Frau Rempel—a weari-| the companion of the mother, assistant to 
some journey, 77é@ Dirschau, along the Konigs-} the servants, and the children’s head nurse ; 
berg line, in one of those long ‘“ mixed”) and who yet has time to make herself useful 
trains which have a fourth class, and go by|and pleasant to every visitor. 
the name of the goods trains, colloquially,| We were ushered into a wide passage, 
Bummel-ziige. At the end of about four| running right through the house, which seems 
or more hours from the time we had left the | to serve the double purpose of kitchen. On 
Johannis-gasse we had done a distance of! one side of it are the dwelling-rooms, and on 
some twenty-four miles. But then we had/ the other stables and stalls for cows, horses, 
sat at the station in our coupé for three|and pigs, hayloft and granary ; yet all is so 
quarters of an hour, for my good friends like | scrupulously kept that one scarcely perceived 
to be what they call punctual—but which I/it. Passing through the low-pitched sitting- 
don’t,—a good long time beforehand always. | room I was taken to my neat bright little 
In busy London of the nineteenth century we | bedroom, in a small, newly-built wing, just 
have, in fact, no time but to do each thing as it | off the children’s nursery, a very large, open, 
comes in its own hour. But all people, I| airy, neat room, looking on to the pretty 
suppose, who have left their youthful years| garden, gay with tulips and stocks. Here five 
behind like to avoid haste for which they | little pink beds and one big one lined the 
no longer have energy, and to feel ready for| walls. Brother andsister F sleep ina room 
what is coming. Is ita type of what they| up a queer little narrow staircase, where their 
ought to feel in a more serious sense, perhaps | window in the roof is shaded by a fine old 
at the decline of their day—or is it the | horse-chesnut tree, about a hundred years 
meeting in age again of those days in child-|old. We shook out our dusty garments, but 
hood when the best hat and pelisse were/I can’t add that we washed our hands and 
begged for hours before the promised visit ? | dusty faces, for here, in spite of all other 
How glad I was when sister F—— pointed | hospitality, the Biblical water to wash the 
out tome the scattered farms of Caldowe—and | stranger’s feet is not the first thought and 
then, as the train dragged slowly forward, the | foremost idea, and I looked about in vain for 
Burg, or Schloss, from which the neighbouring even a wash-hand basin. This is brought in 
town of Marienburg takes its name—an| with the minute jug of water overnight. We 
ancient fortified castle of the Knights of| were soon summoned to coffee and cakes, 
the German order, surrounded with strong'the coffee served in a species of Russian 
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samovar, heated by glowing charcoal embers, 
and with boiling cream fresh skimmed from 
the dairy. The weather was glorious after 
the rain and cold of Sunday and Monday. So 
finding the low-pitched room oppressive, and 
perceiving that other Mennonite friends had 
arrived to greet sister F——-, I wandered out 
into the garden, and across a little rivulet, 
and by a plank over a dam, and skirted a 
grass meadow till I found myself on the 
chaussée. Here I leant upon a gate and 
drank in the view. 

Dotted over the broad plain which lies 
between the delta formed by the Nogat and 


Vistula, were scattered many homesteads 
such as our host’s; rambling, wooden 


dwellings, more than a century old, once 
covered with thatch, but now chiefly roofed 
in with bright red tiles, and embedded in 
little plantations or squares of ash trees. 
Cows and oxen and horses fed in the rich 
pasture meadows, whose green was set off by 
brilliant patches of golden rape. The blue 


speedwell grew in soft masses everywhere, | 


and beyond lay the old bridge of boats, with 
the broad stream of Caldowe flowing peace- 
fully past it. On its further bank, the town 
and castle of Marienburg rose in a bright, 


irregular, but perfectly distinct pile, like a) 


beautiful mosaic, set ina background of ultra- 
marine and mother-of-pearl ; for the thunder- 


clouds which had rained upon us for a few} 


minutes, and passed away, had changed now 
into soft fleecy vapour, which dappled the 
deep blue heavens with silver-grey. 
as I gazed up at the Burg, and along the 
row of little piled-up, antique gables, and 


many-tinted house-fronts, that so Dantzig | 


might have looked in the days when the 
powerful Samluor settled down in his fortress 


many small followers, till atown began to rise 
upon its banks. 


I fancied, | 


, 


am Rhein,” and still the barefooted maids 
trudged along with’their frothing cans, turn- 
ing otf towards the by roads to their homes. 
The low hills that bounded the plain towards 
the Vistula looked blue as the deepest indigo. 
Here and there a windmill in full work gave 
life to the still landscape. Presently I came 
to a turnpike—a country cart was coming 
from the opposite direction. It drew up 
before the little wayside toll-house, beneath 
the shadow of a spreading lime, and anon a 
long stick with a little can at the end, was 
reached out, a small coin was dropped in, 
and through went the cart. I turned to 
wander homewards with still lingering looks 
backwards towards the further shadowy end 
|of the pleasant chaussée. Another milkmaid 
| overtook me—this time it was an 
|woman, who seemed to be the proprietor 
}of both pails and contents. I wished her 
| Guten Abend,” and she entered very readily 
|into conversation on the scarcity of grass, 
ithe need of rain, and the goodness of the 
|milk. I observed that she had far to carry it, 
and suggested that she must be up very early 
in the morning for the first milking. 

“Oh no!” she replied, “ not earlier than 
half-past three or four.” 

When I got back to our hospitable quar- 





elder 


ters, sister F—— said she knew I had been 
finding out for myself all sorts of sights 


that no one else would have seen, and 
hearing all sorts of things that no one else 
would have heard. 

‘¢ Ves,” I said, “the bees had hummed, and 
the birds had sung, and the ploughboys had 
whistled, and the milkmaids chattered to me, 
and the sunset was glorious, and Marienburg 
and its quaint little pile of old houses a 


| beautiful bas-relief upona tinted back ground.” 
on the Mottlau, and attracted round him | 
| thou already hast seen.” 
| 


‘‘Siehts-du,” she said, “ behold, then, what 


The Caldowe pastor and his cheery wife 


As I turned to continue my walk, the|appeared at the supper-table—cold meats 


buxom 


the afternoon milking. One still sat on her 
three-legged stool in the sweet grass, and as 
she rose a tethered calf bleated after her, and 
she turnedagain to fondle it. How I enjoyed 
that walk, and all its little enamelled pictur- 
ings! All was peaceful and still around me, 
and the larks carolled joyously amid the 
corn-fields, and a lad sang a song to his 
liebchen, as he guided his well-fed team 
over the newly ploughed land. A pleasant 
smell of freshly-turned earth came wafted to 
me—two boys were weeding in a meadow 





close by, one softly whistling the “Wacht 


farm-maids were already coming |and sweet home-made bread and butter, with 
along the road with their full milk-cans from | 


chocolate for the ladies, and good Kdénigs- 
berg beer for the gentlemen. ‘Then we all 
wandered out again into the cool garden, 
sauntering about and chatting. Large moths 
boomed past us ever and anon, and the bell- 
frog, or bull-frog, here called “ wnken,” 
tolled loudly in the pond close by, a strange 
weird tone, as though the water-folk below 
were sounding to a burial. I went early to 
bed, and was almost asleep, when I heard 
brother F ’s deep voice saying the evening 
prayer. 

June :7.—To-day is the Mission Festival, 
and all the house is astir in preparation. 





















































Many guests are expected, and of these 
some will probably sleep here, and the greater 
number will partake of coffee and refresh- 
ments of one sort or other. Sister F - has 
just been in to see me leading, one in each 
hand, two dear little fairhaired girls, the little 
gentle four years old Heletne, and Anna, a 
year younger, both just brushed and combed, 
and dressed for the occasion in dark blue 
frocks, and dainty, fresh-starched, loose 
book-muslin pinafores, which cover them from 
top to toe, after the quaint fashion of little 
foreign children ; they are dear little pets. 
The little Johann is younger, the baby of the 
household, a round-eyed, red-haired, rosy- 
cheeked little mortal; then there are 
Gretchen and Sara, eight and nine years old, 
looking almost like twins, and Dietrich, the 
eldest of all, a great tall lad in spite of his 
ten years. ‘hese three go to Marienburg to 
school every day. They are all perfectly 
well-mannered, and seem so nicely brought 
up. 

We went this morning to visit the old 
Schloss, the former residence of the grand 
masters of the German Order, once in such 
high favour in these regions. It is a hand- 
some building of immense proportions, in 
pointed red brick architecture. It seems to 
date from the twelfth century, but the interior 
has been restored. ‘The lofty halls are sup- 
ported on central pillars, from which fan-like 
arches spring, reminding one of palm trees, 
and suggesting the possibility of the style 
having been brought into vogue by the 
crusading knights. Even down to the spa- 
cious Cellars the same form is preserved. On 
one of the old painted windows a figure of a 
knight of the order is depicted, with the 
words beneath,— 

‘** Dargereicht wird dit 
Brod und wein, 
Und ein alteo kleid 
Fiirs kreuz. 
Vor Acre—in Noy., 1190.” 

This was the formula of their reception, 
roughly translated,—“ We hand thee bread 
and wine, and an old gown for your cross,” 
significant, I suppose, of their simplicity of 
life ; the mantle of the order was then thrown 
over them, and they responded with the vow 
of chastity, obedience, and bravery in the 
cause of Christ. On one of the massive 


oak doors of the great dining-hall, that com- | 


municated by means of a turning shelf with 
the kitchen, a basket of loaves is carved 
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bread of life while the bodily wants are sup- 
plied, not to forget where to look for the 
strengthening of the soul, are perhaps 
amongst the foremost that occur to one. 
These knights of the German Order brought 
the gospel to the then barbarous heathen 
Preussen-land, and Christianized it between 
1230 and 1283. I wish we could be as 
speedy and successful with our missions to 
the heathen in the present day! Prussia 
was the last of the European countries to be 
converted, and now it is the first of its mon- 
archies—England always excepted. The 
quiet, still, old Roman Catholic church 
interested me a good deal, chiefly on account 
of its brick sculpture, which is scarcely to 
be seen elsewhere. It dates from very early 
times, yet the beautifully cut figures and 
birds, fruits, vine-leaves, and animals, are 
still sharp and clear, as if the workman’s 
chisel had left them but yesterday. ‘There 
have been many discussions as to whether 
they were carved and sculptured out of the 
solid brickwork, or added to it afterwards, 
but opinion is in favour of the former. A 
gigantic figure of the Madonna and Child 
occupies a niche just outside the east end of 
this church behind the high altar. It is 
twenty-six feet in height, and the child is eight 
feet! The whole is overlaid with Venetian 
mosaic of gold, glass, and coloured porcelain. 
It came originally from Italy. In a crypt 
below the church the Grand Masters of the 
Order were all buried, but the bodies have, 
in later times, been removed to the Pom at 
Kénigsberg. The church now belongs to 
the Jesuits, and a portrait of ‘Aer grand 
master, Ignatius Loyola, adorns one of the 
side altars. 

74 p.m—The last of the guests have 
driven off, and the Mission Festival is over. 
There were some 300 present ; and it seems 
to have been thought a pleasant and success- 
ful gathering. Seven clergymen spoke. A 
young pastor from Dantzig pleased me best 
of all. He took for his text the meeting of 

| Philip with the eunuch, and the baptism of 
‘the latter, the first convert from the accursed 
land of Ham. But I must begin at the 
beginning. At 24, sister F—— looked in 
from the garden to say that the guests were 
| beginning to arrive, and it was amusing to 
| watch them driving up. So out I went. 
In the square of or court in front of the 
| house, stood Herr R receiving his visitors 
| withashake of the hand, a nod,a pleasant word 





with a cross in high relief surmounting them. | for each, as carriage, caléche, and waggonettes 


The idea pleased me—it might have so many 
precious interpretations. Daily bread and the 


came driving up in quick succession, most of 


| them with their pair of good well-fed, well- 
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groomed horses, for the Mennonites are great| When all were satisfied one of the pastors 
in the matter of horses, and all come driving} gave out a hymn,— 
to church from their distant outlying farms **Tebah iodine Zaversicht.” 
in carriage and pair. A motley assemblage 
of old and young soon filled court and halls| and the blessing followed. 
and every space. The young girls collected; Then began the life in the court again. 
in a little room, set apart for the purpose, | Pair after pair of sleek horses were brought out 
where a maid helped to divest them of hat and | by the farm attendants, wraps were stowed in 
cloak and wraps. ‘The men stayed to help| by the maids, husbands and brothers called 
unharness their steeds ; the elder women went} to wives, sisters, or children, and well-filled 
direct into the garden, where Frau R | carriages drove off with repeated hand-kissings 
chatted now with one group, now with another, | and leave-takings, the gentlemen never failing 
her rural simplicity and natural refinement | to lift their hat for the last time, as they drove 
clothing all she did with the truest politeness. | rapidly round the corner of the court and dis- 
She looked charmingly pretty in her soft dove- | appeared from sight. There was one short little 
coloured dress, which fitted perfectly, and her | old lady of eighty-oneina large cloak, who took 
blue-ribboned cap. Sister F , Frau Dick- | aalong time to manage to mount intoavery high 
man, the pastor's wife, and I went early to take | waggonette filled with eager children, and a 
our places in the well sweptand scoured granary | young bridegroom could scarcely restrain a 
loft where the meeting was held. The last| pair of skittish mares in the bran-new éraut- 
of the corn was sold last week, just in time. | zagen—bridal carriage—in which sat his girl- 
Here, below the rough-hewn roof beams, on| lish wife. It is the fashion here, the vraz chic, 
plain fir planks, set in orderly rows on low/ forthe newly married man to drive only mares 
tressels, in good time the rest of the company | during the honeymoon, out of compliment to 
joined us. For platform that portion of the| his bride. 
loft served where the floor was slightly higher; By degrees the champing of impatient steeds 
than the rest. Here a small table witha linen | grew less and less, and at length there remained 
cloth thrown over it stood flanked by a couple | only one set of guests who waited for their car- 
of chairs, and here the Mennonite pastor of | riage which had gone home and was to come 
Caldowe took his place, while the other clergy | forthem. There is, and always must be, some 
came up in turn as he called upon them to} one last, of course. The Caldowe pastor and 
speak. The meeting was opened by a| his wife and one or two others were to remain 
hymn and prayer, and between each ad-| for supper, which was served at half-past seven 
dress a hymn was sung. It lasted about|—the same kind of spread as yesterday, fol- 
two hours and a half, and was followed | lowed by hot milk porridge. ‘The youngest 
by a collection which goes to the Dantzig) child present was called on to say the grace. 
churches, and is divided amongst the various} When the pastor and his wife left, we 
missionary societies that they support. This | accompanied them in a body through the gar- 
is large-hearted and liberal, to say the least, | den, and by the meadow path to where their 
as the Mennonites have no missions of their} house comes in sight across the ploughed 
own. The collection amounted to fifty thalers, | fields. There was a gorgeous sunset, the sky 
which was very good when one considers the| all red and purple and paly green, the fast 
difference in the value of money here and at) sinking sun reflected like fire in the casement 
home, and also the amount which is the usual | windows of the neighbouring farm. Marien- 
result of a village meeting with us. | burg already lay inshadow. ‘The other guests 
When it was over, and the final hymn had| went off in an opposite direction to walk to 
been sung, there was a general gathering in| the Mennonite village of Kojschinski, if you 
the Aof and entry. ‘The children crowded! can ever pronounce that Polish name. We 
about a shed where a colporteur had taken | returned to the little garden house and chatted 
the opportunity of spreading out his wares; the | in the gloom till it was time for prayersand | 
old Aabitués of the place went straight to the| bed. | 
sitting-room, where twolong tables were spread| _/une 9.—Yesterday being Corpus Christi, 
with cakes, butter, honey, and bread, on each | or Heiliger Leichnamsfest, | went early with 
a boiling samovar with coffee. Frau. R——| brother and sister F—— to the town to see 
fetched me in, and sister F soon followed. | the procession. They stopped by the way 
In different relays a large number of persons | to visit a Mennonite brother, so I wandered 
partook of these refreshments, the women|along the river bank, promising to rejoin 
keeping to one table, the men to the other, |them in a “little half-hour.” It was a most 
as is the custom here in large mixed companies. |lovely place, full of rural sweetness. ‘lhe 
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quiet, thatched, pinewood cottages of Cal- 
dowe, with gay little gardens and rust-red 
fences, basked in the sun ; the inmates were 
busy within or without, and nothing was to 
be seen or heard but the short bark of a 
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| water, to hear a few words of priestly bene- 
diction, and to bend their knee before the 
| tinselled and gilded figure of the Virgin, had 
| come out again, and were sitting in groups, 
'in the shade of the “ Lauben,” the arcades 


watchful little dog, who rose from his snug! which line the sides of the one principal 
doze as I passed, or the voice of a child| street, and which are said to have been built 


singing “Das Deutsche Vaterland,” as it| 
drummed upon the lattice-pane, against | 
which its little nose was flattened. Here | 
and there people were to be seen by twos| 
or threes hastening along the level cross-| 
country roads towards the town to take part 
in the festival, for many of the poorer inhabit- 
ants of the neighbourhood, or about one- 
third of the Marienburg population, are 
Roman Catholics. The Nogat water lay 
still as a surface of burnished silver; bees 
hummed over the blue-starred speedwell on 
its banks, and water-wagtails flitted over the 
reeds, beneath which the frogs croaked 
feebly and spasmodically, as if oppressed by 
the quivering heat. In a marshy pool, on 
the other side of the dam, some white ducks 
were lazily swimming, or diving with heels 
in the air; and close by a herd of lean, 
bristly pigs, with a litter of young ones, were 
snorting and squeaking, and feeding in greedy 
haste. 

Presently a girl, with two buckets slung to 
her shoulders, descended the shelving river 
bank, followed by a little dog. While she 
filled her pails, the little dog barked at a 
bird poised on a tuft of reeds in the water. 
It was too annoying that he could neither 
reach it nor frighten it off. Presently he 
waded into the mud breast-high; then the 
swift little wagtail flew off landwards, and the 
black spaniel gave chase up the bank, but 
stopped halfway, to vent his disappointed 
feeling in a series of short barks. It would 
have made a pretty bit for an artist. 

I presently met several groups of girls in 
Sunday dress—caps, with blue and pink rib- 
bons, and little bouquets and psalm-books ; 
and this reminded me that mass would be at 
ten o’clock. So I hastened back, and found 
brother F—— in conversation with one of 
the clergy who had been present at yester- 
day’s missionary meeting. To him, as guide 
and escort, I was made over, because, as 
brother F—— is wont to say, “ He was a 
learned man, and would be able to answer 
all my questions.” 

When we reached the church, it was so 
full already that there was scarcely standing- 
room. ‘The crowd extended into the porch, 
and far out into the street. Many who had 
been in to touch their foreheads with holy' 


Jrauen \eft there 


in imitation of the Piazza of St. Mark, by a 
grand-master who had resided in Venice. The 
resemblance is not great. In those days of 
simplicity, perhaps, a man might say “an 
arcade is an arcade ;” but in these days of 


‘nice distinctions we talk of “arcades and 


arcades.” 

The mass over, and the priestly “ Domi- 
nus vobiscum” having been chanted, the 
people poured forth from the gloomy church, 
decorated with green boughs and _ flowers, 
into the sunny street, where little bowers of 
leafy branches shaded temporary altars bright 
with lilies of the valley, tulips, and the white 
narcissus. ‘The procession began to form— 
a file of deaf and dumb children, boys and 
girls, two and two; a crucifix, surrounded 
with a garland; a number of banners, em- 
broidered with saints and angels; an immense 
picture of the Madonna and child, carried 
upon poles by six virgins—young girls of 
pure conduct and hearts disengaged of earthly 
love. It is said that in the neighbouring 
town the priest once refused this part of the 
ceremony, declaring that there were no jung 
a sad moral upon the 
morals of the place! Then came more ban- 
ners, and then a long procession of women 
bearing lighted tapers. Even here a little 
worldly-wise business was carried on by the 
way, which had a very ludicrous effect. An 
old lady, with a bag in her hand, went from 
taper to taper, and as they flickered and gut- 
tered in the wind, broke off the congealing 
lumps and drops, and filled her scrip. Mean- 
while the drums and instruments had struck 
up and the whole company, with the crowd 
following, sang a hymn from the psalm-book. 
Six priests in white and gold embroidered 
copes came two and two, and lastly, beneath 
a crimson canopy, a seventh, white-haired 
and white-bearded, bearing aloft the glittering, 
bejewelled monstranz, with the Host. Those 
who caught sight of it knelt in the road 
where they stood, and when the ancient 
priest had reached the rustic altar, and the 
little scarlet and white vested acolytes had 
waved their incense-vessels, and the at- 
tendants had ranged themselves on either 
side with lighted tapers, then the Host was 
raised aloft to the crowd, and heads were 
uncovered and knees bent. A boy who did 
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not uncover quickly enough was sharply ad- | a little way back quietly and by degrees, till we 


monished to do so by his neighbours ; and a 
man just behind us, said savagely to Herr 
G——,— 

“Mein Herr, if you do not belong here, 
will you take yourself off, or else remove 
your hat?” 

I was astonished at this tone in a town 
under Protestant rule. 
that was my innocence, for I presume that 
it might easily be heard in Ireland nowadays. 

Herr G—— replied quietly, “ I do belong 
here, my friend.” He was formerly many 
years curate in the town. But the man: did 
not know him, and repeated roughly,— 

“Take your hat off, Herr, or it will be 
knocked off.” 

However, he was apparently contenting 
himself with the threat, when a couple of 
women behind us began. 

“Knock it off !” said one. 

“Be quiet—let him alone,” said the other. 

“All the others have taken theirs off,” re- 
plied the first, angrily. 

I began to wonder whether there would, 
perhaps, be a row—a collision between Pro- 
testants and Catholics. However, we moved 


However, I suppose | 


| were on the outskirts of the crowd; and the 
| service at the altar being concluded, the pro- 
| cession went forward to repeat the same 
| ceremony at the next. Each time that the 
| monstranz was elevated, a sound of drums 
‘and cymbals announced it to the crowd, 
like the firing of the gun in the. Tyrol. | 
should like to have glanced at the psalm- 
book used by the people, but they were so 
Jesuitically suspicious that they kept them 
half closed, if I attempted to peep over ; 


and when Herr G—— asked a small girl 
for hers for a moment, she scowled an 
angry “Nein,” and clutched it tight. 


Certainly the Roman Catholics of Marien- 
burg have left no pleasing odour behind in 
the garden of my memory; they ill bear 
contrasting with their Mennonite neighbours. 

Herr G—— explained to me that /7dhn 
Leichnam’s Tag, which is the other name for 
Corpus Christi Day, means Hernn Leich- 
nam's Tag, the Day of the Body of our Lord. 
Frau (woman) is derived from Frohn; so 
that you see Herr” and “ Frau” have one 
derivation. How I spent the rest of the 
day I must tell you in my next. 
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CHAPTER XIX.—RICH ONCE MORE. 

“So he calls that a business letter,” thought 
Frederick, laying it down. “I think Julia 
would have written a better. However, this 
looks more like it.” This second was a 
lawyer’s letter, short, concise, and to the 
point, as such letters generally are. It in- 
formed Frederick Ashley of his uncle’s death, 
and requested his return to England as soon 
as possible to make good his claim to the 
property, or else furnish them with instruc- 
tions as to what they were to do. 

Frederick felt a thrill of pleasure pass 
through him as he read these letters. Once 
more then he was a rich man, and would 
return to England and take his place as such. 
Just now too, when he was so anxious to 
return. Nothing could have been more 
opportune. With his head full of plans for 
the future Frederick sat talking it over with 
Frampton, until Archibald came in. 

“T have had a most wonderful piece of 
news come to-day,” Frederick said. “ Read 


IMA FURLONG. 


these letters and see what you think of them.” 
Archibald took them, and sat down to peruse 
them. 

“T must be off,” said Frampton, rising to 
go, and shaking hands with a laughing remark 
that he never expected to see Frederick at 
the station again, took his departure. 

Archibald went on reading the letter with 
an expression of pleased surprise on his face, 
but Frederick, who was watching him, saw 
the look change into one of painful bewilder- 
ment as he reached the end and caught 
sight of the signature. 

“You know him?” he said, inquiringly, 
pointing to the signature. 

“Of course I do. Why don’t you con- 
gratulate me?” inquired Frederick, a little 
testily. 

“1 do most heartily,” said Archibald, as 
warmly as any one could wish. “I think 
you are a very lucky fellow. It has just 
come at the right time too, when you were 
wanting to go to England. I wish you would 
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tell me, Ashley, what you know of him?” and | 

he pointed once more to the open letter. 
“Know of him! He is my brother-in- 

law. Married my only sister. 





married when I left England. Why,” said 
Frederick, as he suddenly recollected; what 
in the excitement of the moment he had 
forgotten, “ you know him, do you not?” 

“Yes,” said Archibald, with a peculiar ex- 
pression, half anger, half sorrow, on his face. 
“T knew both father and son a long time 
ago. I was articled to the former, and it 
was partly owing to him that I had to leave 
England without saying good-bye to my 
mother, whom I never saw again.” 

Frederick looked at him curiously. There 
was a tinge of sadness in his manner that 


always appeared when he spoke of his father | 


and mother, as if there were some secret 
regret in his heart about them; but there was 
no sign of uneasiness at the mention of Mr. 
Elliston’s name. 

“ Archibald,” he said suddenly, “I wish 
you would tell me the facts of that affair. I 
have never been able to understand it. You 
need not mind confiding in me. I have} 
known myself how great a temptation is when 
one is pressed for money.” 

“ T cannot explain,” said Archibal bend- 
ing forward and speaking eagerly. ‘ Upon 
my honour I know no more than you do| 
what became of that money. 
possession that night, and the next day it| 
was gone, but who took it or how it went I} 
know no more than you do. I wanted money 
badly I acknowledge. The thought even 
crossed my mind that I wished they belonged 


to me but 1 never touched them, that I} “ As soon as this foot will let me. 
I know most people believe I did,| a precious long time getting right.” 
| “Would you like me to write and tell Kate 


declare. 
and appearances were very much against me. 


It is this that has dragged me down. With| 


I don’t know | 
much about him else, for they were not| 


It was in my | 


| “T did before I saw you,” said Frederick, 
|as frankly as Archibald himself; “ but never 
afterwards. From the first moment I knew 
who you were I felt convince dthat you never 
touched the money.” 

“Thank you,” said Archibald. “It is 
something to find one person who will believe 
me. I hope and pray that some day the 
mystery will be cleared up, but if it never is, 
I must be patient. I knowI am inthe right, 
and it will not be the first time that persons 
have gone to their graves mistrusted and 
misunderstood. I think the thing that hurt 
me most was the way Charlie Elliston behaved. 
He cut me the next day, and never took the 
slightest notice of me again. I suppose it 
was his father’s doing, but I don’t think I 
couid have treated him like that. We were 
such excellent friends. Did he ever mention 
my name to you?” 

“He told my sister of the affair about the 
money, and she told me. He evidently 
believed it,” said Frederick, with a heedless 
want of tact that he regretted, when he saw 
the pained expression on Archibald’s face. 

“Well, I suppose it is better to be 
| suspected unjustly than justly,” he said. 

“T am sure of it,” answered Frederick ; 
but a month ago he could have said it made 
no difference. 

‘It is no use talking any more about it,” 
said Archibald ; “There is nothing to he 
done but to bear it patiently. I have got a 
little used to it by this time, and it is only 
when I talk about it that it troubles me very 
much. I suppose you will be leaving very 
soon now ?” 

“As soon as possible,” answered Frederick. 
It is such 











of our meeting, and that you are on your way 


the stigma on my name, how could I hope to} to England ?” 


get on? 
father down, and no doubt hastened his 
My mother, thank God, never knew 
it, for it would have broken her heart. 


I know my disgrace weighed my | 





It is| whilst she is unprepared. 


“No, thanks, Morton. I think I had 
better see her myself, and I shall be better 


| able to judge of her feelings, if I meet her 


That is, if she is 


very hard to be accused unjustly, and to have} at all like what she was when I last saw her.” 


no means of clearing yourself. 
one of her letters, proposed that I should 
try and save up the money to pay Mr. Ellis-| 
ton back, but I would not do that. 
be tantamount to acknowledging that I had| 
taken the money. ‘That prop: sal made me 
very bitter for a time; it sounded so like 
disbelief, and yet I am sure both Minna and| 


Minna, in|} 
but she does not tell me whether it is in 


“Minna says she is very much changed, 


person or in character. Seven or eight years 


reo great changes in people sometimes. 


should like to be going with you to see 
them,” 

‘Why don’t you come? it would be very 
jolly, and besides that, _improve my position 


Kate have alw: Lys menubes in my declara-| a good deal.” 


tions. No one else does. 
believe this story.” 


I dare say you | 


Archibald shook his head. 
‘I am better here, for the present at any 
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rate. It would quite ruin my prospects to| Frederick’s intention to seek out his wife, 
leave just as I have begun to settle down.” |and make up the quarrel, was as fixed as 
“TI do not know how you managed it so} ever, but he wished to wait until his affairs 
quickly. It took Frampton much longer to | were quite settled, and he had entered into 
get into the way of doing without so many | full possession of his property, before he took 
things that we had been accustomed to.” |any steps in the matter. Meanwhile Julia 
“You came straight from England, whilst | had written begging him to run down and see 
I had been accustomed to colonial life for} her as soon as he could, and as Brighton was 
some time, and I have been a good deal} within an easy distance of London, he de- 
amongst settlers, and I got into their way of} cided to go down for a few days. 
living.” | Frederick went down expecting to find his 
“T shall be very sorry to leave this country | sister altered, but the change was far greater 
for some reasons,” said Frederick. “It is a|than anything he had expected. Julia 
splendid country, and I shall be sorry to part} Elliston was sitting in her drawing-room 
from old Frampton, we have got on so well | awaiting him when he arrived. Considering 


together.” that he was the only relation she possessed, 
So they talked on, discussing Frederick’s|and that she had not seen him for nearly 
return to England. | eight years, it might have been expected that 


As soon as his foot would permit it he|}she should feel some slight excitement at 
began to make his preparations for departure. | meeting him. 
Frampton and Archibald Mortontookashort} But no! Mrs. Elliston was too completely 
holiday, and accompanied him to Adelaide | a woman of the world to allow herself to show 
to see him start on his homeward voyage. | any such feeling. When Frederick entered 
“ Tf I find life on the other side unbearable, | the room, she came forward with a kiss and 
I shall come back to you if you will take| word of welcome, but both were so set and 


me in.” 'cold that it might have been the veriest 
‘¢ All right,” said Frampton, “I shall always | stranger whom she was addressing. 
be glad to have you back.” | “How you are altered!” was Frederick’s 


But they never‘did meet again ; and the/ first remark after this ceremony of welcome 
current of their lives, which had mingled for| had been gone through. 
so long, for the future rolled on apart. The} “Do you think so? You see it is a long 
ship carried Frederick to England, and Mr.| time since you saw me last. You are not so 
Frampton and Archibald Morton returned to} much changed as I expected, Frederick. 
their solitary stations. | You look very much the same, except 
|that you have grown a beard. When you 
have cut that off—of course you will—you 
| will not look much altered—a little older, 
Ir was not in a sailing ship, but in one of} I think.” 
the fast steamers of the P. and O. Company,} “TI shan’t cut ofi my beard,” said Frede- 
that Frederick returned to England; and /rick, stroking that appendage as he spoke. 
therefore his voyage home was accomplished |“ It has taken eight years to grow, and it is 
in a much shorter time than when he| worth something.” 
went out. Still, under the best circum-| Julia shrugged hershoulders, “I can’t say 
stances it is a long journey, and he was very|I agree with you, but of course you must 
glad when it came to an end, and he once} please yourself. I am glad you have come 
more found himself treading on English soil. | back at last. It was so dreadful when any 

His first step on arriving in England was| one asked for you to be obliged to say you 
to consult his lawyers, and satisfy them of|were an Australian farmer. I can’t think 
his identity, which fortunately was not diffi-| how you could endure such an odious life.” 
cult, as they were a firm of lawyers who for) ‘‘ Come,” thought Frederick to himself, 
many years had been the legal advisers of)“ if Julia is changed in appearance and 
the Ashley family, and Frederick was well| manner, she talks just in her old way.” 
known to them personally. Having spenta; “It was a capital life. Certainly when I 
couple of days in taking the necessary steps| left England I thought I should like it, but 
for getting possession of his property, and} every thing is so free and easy, that one 
being satisfied that everything was right, he} cannot help liking it.” 
left London to pay a visit to his sister, who| “ My husband is not in at present, but I do 
was then at Brighton, whither she had gone | not think he will be very long. You did not 
for the season. {see much of him before you left. How sud- 


CHAPTER XX.—FREDERICK’S RETURN 











































































denly you went off at the last, Frederick ! 
I never understood how it was.” 

Now Frederick had never told his sister of 
his separation from Kate, and he rather shrank 
from her comments, so he muttered some 
thing about the offer having been made to 
him when he was hard up, and he had taken 
it on the spur of the moment—an explana- 
tion not particularly sati but Julia 
accepted it. 

“It took us very much by 


factory, 


and 


snrmrise 
tPPLISC, 


Uncle Frank seemed to feel it very much. 
He was so strange for some time after, re- 
fusing to speak about you ut all. I could 
not understand it at the time, for he had 


never seemed to care much for you, but after 
his death, when the will wa 
clear that it was Kate 
appointed with, not you. 
about that will, Frederick 

course it was invalid, his having made it all 
was most peculiar. It was just as if he 
thought you were not to be 
money. 


found, it made it 
whom he was dis- 
Was it not strange 


? Although of 


trusted with 
I remember his saying to me once, 
that the only chance of your keeping out of 
debt would be if you had an allowance of, 
say, a pound paid to you daily, with no chance 
of anything else.” 

‘Well, I paid my debts, at any rate, and 
ruined myself in doing it, ‘and for the last 
eight years, if he had taken the trouble to 
inquire ; but he always was the most cantan- 
kerous old man,” said Frederick, with some 
of his old temper. 

“Well, he is dead now, and it is no use 
saying anything against him ; besides, it has 
come right in the end,” Julia, who 
having irritated him with complacent uncon- 
sciousness, evidently thought that she was 
enacting the part of charity by making the 
above remark, 

‘What did Kate think of it ?” 
Mrs. Elliston. 

“T don’t know,” said Frederick, who still 
felt put out. 

“You walk lame still,” said Julia, as 
Frederick left his chair to walk across the 
room. “Is your foot painful at all?” 

* Sometimes. I think there must be 
something wrong with it. I feel every change 
of the weather in it. I shall see one of the! 
London doctors when I go back to town if 
it does not get better. 

“ Here is Charlie,” said Julia, as her hus- 
band entered the room at this instant. 

He was a rather insipid-looking man, of 
about Frederick’s own age, perhaps a little 
younger, well dressed, not in the latest} 

V. 


said 


continued 
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fashion, but fashionably enough to give one 
the impression that he cared a good deal for 
his appearance. He welcomed Frederick 
with more outward cordiality than his wife 
had shown, but still there was nothing hearty 
in it; and when Frederick thought of the 
warm way in which Archibald Morton had 
placed all he possessed at his disposal, and 
the genial hospitality generally shown in the 
colonies, the mental comparison he drew was 
scarcely complimentary to his sister and her 
husband. , 

“Vou haven’t brought your wife with you, 
Ashley — how is that?” Charlie Elliston 
after a few general observations. 
her in the invitation ? of 


asked, 
‘Julia 
course.” 
“How foolish of me” said Mrs. Elliston. 
*T really believe that I forgot to mention 
“But I thought 
Howis Kate, 


included 


her especially in my note. 
she would take it for granted. 
Frederick ?” 

“T don’t know exactly,” said Frederick, 
ling the subject he wished to avoid was 






ing brought up again. 
Julia looked up, for his annoyance was per- 
ceptible in his tone. 

“If I remember rightly” she said, “ you 
and Kate did not get on together very well. 
She used to care for nothing but that child 
of hers.” 

How all these remarks made Frederick 
wince! He felt that if he remained at 
Brighton very long all his good resolutions 
would go to the winds. He made no answer 
to Julia’s last question, and she continued,— 

“T suppose you have left her in London. 
She must find it frightfully dull now. If she 
ever knew any fashionable people—and as far 
as I can remember she never did—they are 
all out of town now.” 

“ Kate is not in London,” said Frederick, 
shortly. 

“Where is she, then?” This was asked 
with the greatest amount of surprise Mrs. 
Elliston ever allowed herself to exhibit. 

“She is at Adminster at the present 
moment, as far as I know,” answered Fre- 
derick, with his irritation fast increasing at 
these questions. 

“How zery strange!” said Mrs. Elliston, 
emphasizing the word “very” in an aggrieved 
way. ‘I should have thought she would 
come here first. I don’t understand it. 
What has she gone there for?” 

“Somehow or other these questions must 
be put an end to,” thought Frederick. “I 
can’t stand them much longer.” 
2N 
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“ The fact is, Julia,” he said aloud, “ Kate|idea that he really had forgotten ds con- 
has never been out to Australia at all. Wel|vzenances of society, and she felt rather 
had some words one day before I left, and the | uncomfortable as to the result of her dinner 
consequence was we separated, and I havej party. But her anxiety was much relieved | 
never seen her since.” | when her brother came down in his evening 

Mrs. Elliston did look and feel surprised | suit of black, looking in no way less gentle- 
now. | manly than when he left England. 

“ How very strangeof you tolet us imagine! The dinner passed off smoothly, Charlie 
all this time that she was with you! I can’t! Elliston fulfilling his post as host much better 
think what could have been your motive,” she | than could have been expected, and nothing || 
said, after a pause, in an offended tone. “ Can | occurred of any importance, and the conver- i} 1 
you understand it, Charles?” turning to her| sation was of the regular dinner type. Very i| J 
husband, who stood listening to the conver-|few of the guests knew more of Frederick | 
sation. | than that he had just returned from Australia, 

** T suppose he knewhis own business best,” | and that he was a man of fortune. Frederick | 
was his answer. ‘had quite regained his equanimity, and had | | 

| { 











“Well, I did not speak of ittoany one. It} fallen into his place so naturally that no one 
was a disagreeable topic, and I avoided it as} would have guessed that more than eight 
much as possible.” | years had elapsed since he had sat down to | 

“IT always thought Kate had a bad temper,” | anything at all resembling an English dinner | 
said Mrs. Elliston. “ I wish you would tell us | party. | 
how it all came about.” | An incident occurred after the ladies had || 

“It is a very long story, Julia, and an un-/ left the dining-room which surprised Frederick || 
pleasant one, and if you don’t mind, I would | not a little. 
rather say nothing about it, except that I was; He was sitting talking quietly to his next || ( 
quite as much to blame as Kate, perhaps/| neighbour, when he heard Charlie Elliston’s || 
more. Now, if you will let me, I should! voice addressing him. | 
like to go to my room and get off some} ‘ Ashley,” he said, “I have just been telling || 4 
of the dust I have acquired on my journey| Mr. Jermyn of that adventure of yours in | | 
down.” Australia, which nearly proved a wind-up of 1 } 

} 





“The dressing-bell will ring in a quarter} your life out there ; but as Iam not sure of 
of an hour,” said Julia, consulting her watch. | the particulars of the affair, I wish you would || 
“We have some people coming to dinner|tell us about it. I have never heard the 
whom Charles asked to meet you.” | whole account, only what you told Julia in || 

“T don’t know whether I am fit to see | your last letter.” | 
people, Julia. You forget that lama bush; “I don’t know that it will be very interest- 
savage. Look at my hands!” 'ing,” said Frederick, hesitatingly. 

“They are very brown certainly,” said} ‘Oh yes,it will,” answered Charlie. “Come, 
Julia, surveying them. “It is a pity you} let us hear about it.” 
can’t keep on a pair of gloves during dinner.|_ Now Frederick always felt a strange un- 
However, I suppose it can’t be helped. It willingness to speak of this accident. He felt 
was Charles’s fault that they were invited, |so convinced that the hand of God was in it, 
not mine. I should have waited and seen and he had suffered mentally so intensely that } | 
what you were like first. Never mind; you|he had shrunk from speaking of it even to 
will do, I dare say. People will make allow-! Frampton and Archibald Morton ; and now || || 
ances. You couldn’t shave before dinner, I| he was called upon to repeat it to some half || || 
suppose ?” la dozen listeners, most of whom he had never 1] 

“No, I don’t think I could, thank you,”| seen before, and who would pass their com | 
said Frederick, glancing at Charlie Elliston,| ments on his good fortune, as the¥ would 
who seemed to be extremely amused at the) term it. He could not well refuse to give an 
conversation. ‘1 am afraid people will have| account of his adventure without seeming 
to think what they lke. I suppose I must) ungracious, and giving a disagreeable im- 
put on dress clothes ?” | pression ; so he made the best of it, and told 

“ Of course,” answered Julia, shocked at) the story of his danger and rescue in as few 
his apparent ignorance ; and she would have | words as possible. 
proceeded to give him some more hints, but} “It was a lucky thing for you,” said 
that he made his escape from the room at| Elliston, “that the young fellow who came 
this point. | to your assistance should have been passing 
He had said just sufficient to give Julia an|just at that time. By-the-by, you did not 
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mention his name-not that we should be 
very likely to know him.” 

“JT think you know him,” returned Fre- 
derick. “ He said heknew you. His name is 
Archibald Morton.” 

He said it quietly, more with the intention 
of showing that he was not ashamed to speak 
of him than anything else, knowing the sus- 
picions under which Archibald lay. He was 
not in the least prepared for the effect it 
produced on his brother-in-law. With a very 
perceptible start, and flushing suddenly, he 
asked sharply— 

“ What was his name ?” 

Frederick repeated it, looking at him with 
some of the surprise he felt showing itself in 
his face, and then Elliston seemed to recollect 
himself. 

“Ves, I knew him,” he said, ‘* but it was a 
very long time ago; something unpleasant 
occurred between my father and him ; then 
he left England, and of course I have never 
seen him since.” 

“ T heard all about that story,” said Fre- 
derick, with an unmistakable contempt which 
made his brother-in-law wince, as. though it 
had been directed towards him. Nothing 
more was said then, and the servant announc- 
ing soon after that tea was ready, the gentle- 
men adjourned. 

In the drawing-room Frederick was once 
more the subject of conversation, this time 
fortunately unconsciously. 

‘* What a fine-looking man Mr. Ashley is!” 
said a lady to Mrs. Elliston, after the gentle- 
men had entered the room. “ How pleased 
you must be:to have him back ag uin !” 

“Tam indeed. I am so glad you think 
he looks nice, dear Lady Perkin. You can- 
not think what a relief it was to me to find 
him so little altered. Indeed, I was so uneasy 
about it that I determined to be ‘ not at home’ 
to-day, that I might be sure to see him before 
any one else. It would have been so terrible 
if he had come back rough and vulgar, as 
some of those dreadful bushmen do. It is 
such a hardening life, you know.” 

“ He does not look as if he had been in the 
bush so long. He walksa little lame, I see. I 
suppose that is the remains of the accident.” 

“ Yes, it was a most unfortunate accident, 
but I hope his foot will get all right again.” 

“‘] heard he was a married man,” said the 
lady, “ but I don’t see his wife here. Perhaps 
I am making a mistake.” 

Julia shook her head. 

“He is married,” she murmured, con- 
fidentially, “but it did not turn out happily, 
and they are separated. It was most her 
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fault, I should fancy. She had avery violent 
temper, I believe, at least I used to think so. 
We saw a great deal of her at one time, but 
I never liked her much, She used to try 
Frederick very much by her pettishness and 
ill-temper, and it was that that caused 
the separation. It was very unfortunate. 
She was a poor clergyman’s daughter, no 
money nor connections, and I have not the 
slightest doubt that she inveigled him into 
marrying her. Of course, dear Lady Perkin, 
this is quite between ourselves. I know I 
can depend on your not repeating it to any 
one. 

Of course, the recipient of this confidence 
vowed eternal secrecy, and, of course, the 
next time Frederick Ashley was discussed, 
the story was repeated with some slight 
additions and variations, but winding up with 
the same injunction. 

So it is. It never struck Julia Elliston that 
she had diverged somewhat from the truth in 
the reasons she had given for Frederick’s 
separation from his wife, and Lady Perkin 
would have been horrified had she been told 
that she had committed a breach of confidence 
in repeating what she had heard. 

That night, after the visitors had taken 
their departures, Frederick went to his 
brother-in-law’s smoking-room, to have a 
cigar before going to bed. Elliston was 
there smoking quietly. He was very silent 
for some time, and sat watching Frederick, 
and apparently thinking of something con- 
nected with him. At last it came out. 

“})id you see much of Archibald Morton 
in Australia ?” he asked. 

“1 was with him, living in the same house, 
for nearly two months, just before I came 
home.” 

“ How was that?” 

“]T went there, or rather, I was taken there 
after the accident, and I did not go back to 
my own station until about a week before I 
started.” 

“‘ Did he ever mention me ?” 

“‘ Only once, just after your letter came.” 

“‘ He never said anything to you about the 
affair that took him out of England ?” id 

“] asked him one day whether it was true. 
I had heard about it before I left England 
from Julia, and I wanted to see what he 
would say. He denied it emphatically.” 

“ Of course,” said Charlie, with a laugh. 

“7 believe him,” said Frederick, deter- 
minedly. “ Archibald Morton knows no more 
about that money than I do. I mean it,” he 
continued, seeing the smile on Elliston’s face. 

“T can quite believe it. I don’t think 
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myself that he took that money; in fact, 1am | 
sure of it.” 

There was a curious look in his face that 
Frederick could scarcely understand. 

“ What on earth then made you tell Julia 
that he had taken it? If you had any doubt 
about it, you had better have kept it to your- 
self, I think.” 

“ Perhaps I was not so sure about it then 
as I am now. I was very sorry for Archibald 
at the time, but I could do nothing to help 
him, and I suppose he is getting on very 
well now. Is there any chance of his coming 
to England ?” 

Frederick shook his head. 

“7 don’t think so. He always talked very 
hopelessly about returning. He is a tho- 
roughly good fellow is Archibald. He 1s 
worth a dozen of most men.” 

“ He is your wife’s brother, is he not ?” 

“ Ves,” said Frederick. 

“You will excuse me for what I am going 
to say, but I am surprised under the circum- 
stances that he made you so welcome.” 

“That is no one’s concern but his own,” 
said Frederick, tartly. And rising, he threw 
his half-burnt cigar into the grate. ‘‘ Good 
night, Elliston,” he said, and shaking hands, 
left the room. 

*¢] shall not stay here very long,” thought 
Frederick when he regained his temper. 
“Julia’s silliness and inquisitiveness are 
unbearable; I can’t say I think she is im- 
proved since I saw her, and it is not to be 
wondered at, considering what a man he is. 
I can’t stand it. As soon as | can do it 
civilly I will go back to London, get my 
business completed, and then I will go 
down to Adminster, and see what I can 
do there. What if I should find Kate as 
changed as Julia is! I did not think it 
possible that she could have altered as much 
as she has.” 

Frederick stayed at Brighton with his sis- 
ter for a couple of days, but at the close of 
the second he told her that he ought to go 
back to London, to see how his affairs were 
progressing. Julia said she was sorry he 
must go, asked him whether he could not 
stay a little longer ; but when she received an 
answer in the negative, did not press the 
invitation ; and the next day, without much 
regret, Frederick turned his back on Brighton, 
and returned to London. 

He found it very dull there at first, but 
gradually he made one or two friends, with 
whom he went about. London was very 
empty at the time, so although he had lodg- 
ings in town, he did not stay there, but went 





away for a few days at a time, staying at 
different places, and then returning. 

Time passed very quickly in this manner, 
and Frederick had not as yet made any in- 


| quiries respecting his wife. Not that he had 
‘any idea of not making up the misunder 


standing as soon as the opportunity occurred ; 
but the days eame bringing so many engage- 
ments, that he scarcely found time to think 
about it. ‘The constant contact with the 
world was bringing up his dormant faults, 
and the impressions he had received whilst 
he was in Australia were beginning to wea 
away. It was more than probable that he 
would have degenerated once more into the 
heartless, selfish man, had these influences 
continued long; but he was intended for 
better things, and once more the opportu- 
nity of changing was given to him. 

He was now in full possession of his pr 
perty, which amounted to four thousand a 
year, and therefore he had plenty of money 
to do what he pleased with. Sometimes his 
conscience would prick him that whilst he 
was living in ease, there was the chance, nay, 
probability, that his wife might be living in 
poverty. Irom what Archibald had told him 
he knew this was likely to be the case, but 
still he lingered wasting precious time, and 
making for himself a sorrow and regret that 
would end only with death. It was the germ 
of a naturally selfish temperament that had 
not as yet been destroyed by the power ol 


religion. 

One day there came a letter from Archi- 
bald. It was warm and affectionate like the 
writer, and it made Frederick feel very guilty 
when he read it. Archibald took it for 
granted that by this time Frederick had seen 
his wife, and that all was right between them. 
He spoke of them as together, made in- 
quinies, and finally sent a message to his 
sisters to be delivered by Frederick himself. 
On the whole the letter kind, as it was, made 
Frederick feel very uncomfortable and very 
penitent for having so neglected what was 
cleariy his duty, and in a manner broken the 
vow he had made when he thought death 
was close upon him. He would not allow 
anything to interfere with this again ; to-mor- 
row he would go down to Acminster to see | 
his wife, ask her forgiveness, and beg her to | 
let the past be forgotten. 

By the same post that brought him Archi- 
bald’s letter had come one from his sister, 
which, in the excitement of reading and 
thinking over his Australian letter, he had 
forgotten. Now he remembered it, and took 
it up to read it. 
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It was for the most part inconsequent 
and uninteresting, as her effusions generally 
were, but one part caught Frederick’s atten- 
tion. 

“T have heard to-day accidentally,” she 
wrote, “that your old house, Ash Lodge, is 
for sale again. I fancy having heard you say 
you would like to have it again in your pos- 
session, so I wrote at once to tell you of it. 
I think you ought to buy it for the sake of 
tne family name; it has belonged 
long. 1 forget the name of the 
whom you ought to apply, but they live some- 
where in Adminster—I think that the 
name of the place—and you would soon be 
able to find them out. Let me know as soon 
as you decide, as if you can buy it, I should 
hike to come down and see the place again.” 

It was the very thing. Ever since his re 
turn to England Frederick Ashley had been 
wishing that he could get back the pretty 
little estate he had been obliged to sell. He 
had thought but little of it t and the 
sacrifice had not been very great, but now 
he remembered that it had belonged to his 
father, and his grandfather before him, and it 
was fit and proper that it should be h 
besides which, it would be very pleasant to 
have a home once more to which he might 
go whenever he wished it. 

“Tt is the very thing,” he said to himself. 
“7 will go down to Adminster to-morrow, if 
I am alive, and see about buying the estate, 
and I can do the other thing too. It ought 
to have been done long ago. What would 
Archibald think of my promises if he knew I 
was still in London! IT’ll go to-morrow.” 

He was as good as his word. 
morning saw him whirling down to Admin- 
ster as fast as an express train could carry 
him, his mind bent on accomplishing these 
two purposes, if by any means it was possible. 
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CHAPTER XX1.——ANXIETIES. 


Ir was a miserably damp day at the begin- 
ning of November. ‘The air was thick and 
heavy with a dense fog that covered every- 
thing. It lay in dark masses on the low hills 
surrounding the town of Adminster. It hid 
from view the chimneys and spires in the 
town, and enveloped the square towers of 
the cathedral. It had penetrated even to 
the interior of the church. The lamps had 
been lighted there since the morning, and 
they burned dimly in the haze that filled the 
building, and threw a strange yellow light 
upon the white surplices of the clergy and | 
choristers. 
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| increased, and by three o'clock the daylight 

was fast fading, and evening was coming on. 
| It was coming much too quickly, Kate 
| Ashley thought, as she sat working close to 
the windows, trying to get as much light as 
possible. ‘The little room, never too bright, 
had been darkening gradually, and very soon 
the daylight was quite gone. 

‘“‘T can’t see anymore. It has grown dark 
so early this afternoon that I have not been 
able to finish my work. I shall have to do it 
by and by,” she said with a sigh, as she rose 
from seat. It was a weary little sigh, 
that spoke of both physical and mental 
fatigue. Her voice, too, was subdued and 
quiet, the old laughing ring that used to be 
so sweet had quite died out of it. 

‘Tired, Kate? I am so sorry, dear,” 
said another voice from the dark end of the 
room. 

* Yes, I am tired. My head aches; my 
fingers ache ; in fact, I am aching all over.” 

**Come and sit here and rest, dear, until 
the light comes in.” 

Kate did as Minna recommended, and sat 
down to rest a little. The sisters did not 
speak. One was too tired, the other too full 
of anxious thought to do so. 

‘Troubles had increased at No. 4 during 
the last year. ‘The number of pupils had 
dwindled away, and at last the. little school 
had to be given up. Kate was still able to 
give a few music lessons, and in her spare 
time she helped Bett with some of the work 
she brought home to do. Poverty such as 
they had never known before had crept upon 
them, and but for the salary that Frank, who 
was now a chorister at the cathedral, re- 
ceived, it would have been impossible to 
make both ends meet. As it was, it was 
very difficult, for Minna for some time past 
had been able to do very little. Worn out 
by the effort to keep up appearances, the 
troubles of the last few years had been 
telling upon her, and at last her powers of 
endurance had given way, and she had been 
struck down. It was not a dangerous ill- 
ness, but a low, weakening fever that came 
upon her, and left her prostrate. “She must 
have perfect quiet, and freedom from anx- 
iety,” said the doctor, whom Kate, in her 
perplexity, had called in; plenty of good 
nourishing food, and by and by, when she 
grew stronger, change of air would be bene- 
ficial to her. No wonder Kate had felt 
despairing when she thought on the impos- 
sibility of carrying out these directions, and 
of how much depended upon her. There 
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As the day wore on, the fog! was something in Kate's nature that required 
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support ; and although the trials of her mar- 
ried life had taught her more self-reliance 
than she had possessed as a girl, still she had 
learned to lean on Minna a great deal 
more so than she had imagined, until Minna 
was taken ill, and it became necessary for 
her to act for herself, and do the best she 
could. 
did not want for careful loving nursing. 
Kate and Bett tended her to the 
their ability ; and under their care, in spite 





of the impossibility of getting many things | 


that the doctor recommended, she gradually 
began to amend, and at length, after a good 
many weary days, they had her amongst 
them again. She would not do much in 
those first days; but it was very pleasant to 
see her moving about again—weakly indeed, 
and very wearily, but with her 


eyes just as strongly as of old. 
given way a little this afternoon to a 
feeling of lassitude that often oppressed 
her, and for the last hour she had been 
lying on the sofa in the little sitting-room, 
sometimes speaking to Kate, sitting at 
work, and sometimes lying quietly watching 
the deepening gloom as it crept in and filled 
the little room. 

The silence lasted for about twenty minutes, 
and then Minna was the first to speak. 

“You must not be down-hearted, Kate,” 
she said, laying her hand on her sister’s soft 
hair. ‘ Things will be better by and by. 
We have got on somehow for these last few 
years, and we will not give up now. I am 
much better, and in a very little time I shall 
be able to do anything.” 

Kate did not answer, but she could ap- 
preciate now the unselfishness that made so 
little of her own weakness. 

“ Do you know,’ continued Minna, in the 
same gentle soothing tone, “I think we 
should be better if we had a light. We have 


had so much darkness and gloom all day | 
No, I don’t} 


that the lamp will cheer us. 
mean you to do any more work to-night. 
You are tired out as itis. We will have tea 
got ready. It is almost time for Frank to 
be home, and I dare say he will be damp and 
cold.” 

At the mention of her boy’s name Kate 
got up, but Minng made her sit down again. 

“TI have been lazing all the afternoon,” 
she said ; “it is your turn to rest now. Be- 
sides, I am really better now. I am sorry, 
Katie, that you did not go out this afternoon 
in spite of the fog. It would have done you 


good, instead of wearing yourself out with | accustomed to, sitting in a kitchen with ap 
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If Minna lacked some things, she | 


best of 


brave | 
yatient spirit shining out of her earnest} 
I I g 

She had | 


that work. You stay quiet whilst I go out 
and speak to Bett ” 

She went out of the room, closing the door 
carefully after her. A fire was burning cheerily 
'in the kitchen, and as she came she saw that 
| Bett was sitting by the table, stitching away 
| busily. 
| J] want to have tea early, Bett,” she said ; 
'“it is so cold and dreary, and Kate is tired 
out. How soon will it be ready ?” 

Bett got up and turned to the fire, where 
the kettle was boiling. 

“Tt will be ready in ten minutes,” she said, 
and then she turned to Minna again. 

“Is the fire burning well in the sitting- 
room, miss?” she asked, looking into her 
| pale face with an inquiring expression. ‘“ You 
are looking cold.” 

“We let it out,” answered Minna, with a 
little smile curving her pale lips. ‘ Kate and 
I decided that it was not too cold to sit without 
a fire, and you know, Bett, our stock of coals 
is decreasing very fast, and I don’t know 
where the next is coming from. You must not 
scold, Bet; we really have not felt it very 
cold, only a little dreary.” 

“Why didn’t you come out here, then, 
miss? Here I have been sitting all alone 


| 


‘this whole afternoon, like the selfish old 


woman that I am getting, and never thinking 


‘but that you had your fire comfortable, al- 


though I might have guessed something of 
the kind, It is enough to give you both your 
deaths. I'll come in straight and light it, and 
get it looking bright for that child, when he 
comes. He'll need some warming and drying 
when he comes in.” 

She was bustling about collecting wood and 
coals, but Minna stopped her. 

“You really must not, Bett,” she said, 
gravely ; ‘“‘we cannot afford two fires in the 
house now. I have been thinking about it 
for the last few days, but I hardly knew what 
to do about it. I have been talking to Kate 
about it this afternoon, and we have decided 
to give up the fire either in the sitting-room 
or here. I think it had better be the sitting- 
room, because now we don’t require it for the 
school, and really I think this kitchen is much 
more cheerful and comfortable. We might 
have our work-table up at this end, so as to 
be out of your way when you wanted to be 
cooking. At any rate, I think we will have 
tea here to-night, for the other room would 
take a long time to get as warm and cosy as 
this is now. What do you'think about it?” 

“J don’t like it at all,” said Bett, bluntly, 
“It is not what you young ladies have been 
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old woman like me to keep you company ; but | whether you have been noticing Master Frank 
I suppose it can’t be helped. I’ve been| lately?” 
puzzling my brains this afternoon too, miss,| “No,” said Minna, turning with a startled 
trying to see some way out of it all; but I} look in her face. “What do you mean, Bett ? 
don’t know what else to do. If you can put! Is anything the matter with him?” 
up with the kitchen, Miss Minna, I’ll do my} “I don’t say that there is anything seriously 
best to make you comfortable ; but it isa come-| wrong now, miss, but I have been watching 
down for you, Miss.” | him lately, and he seems to me to be getting 

Minna smiled at Bett’s lamentation, which | very thin. You look at his hands, miss; and 
was deeply expressed in her tone. “It cannot | he has a nasty worriting cough. He’s grown 
make any difference,” she said; “ who in Ad-| fanciful over his food too, and doesn’t eat with 
minster would trouble themselves to know! the healthy appetite a child of his age ought 
whether we sit in the kitchen or in the parlour? | to have. I have been thinking about this for 
and if they did, they would only think the| some time, but I didn’t want to trouble you 
truth—that we could not afford more than} when you were ill; and Miss Kate would 
one fire. I don’t see why we should not be| fidget herself, and the boy too, pretty near 
comfortable just because people don’t gene-! into their graves if she thought anything was 
rally sit in a kitchen. Now, if you will get|the matter; but now you are better, Miss 
tea ready, I'll sit here and do some of your| Minna dear, I thought I would speak to you, 
work ;” and suiting the action to the word, | so that you might look after him a bit.” 
Minna took up some that lay on the table,, “ Yes, I am glad you have spoken to me,” 
and drawing her chair closer to the fire, began | said Minna. “I wonder we have not noticed 
to work, it more, but he has always been so thin, and 

* Do you feel better to-night, Miss Minna,|so many people have coughs at this time of 
dear?” asked Bett a few minutes after, pausing | the year. He is growing very fast ; it may be 
for a moment in her preparations for tea, and | that.” 
laying her brown hand on Minna’s head with! “ Well, miss. I say it maybe nothing, but 
a touch affectionate but quite respectful. I think it would be as well to look after him 

“T am ever so much better,” answered|a bit. Don’t let him catch cold or over-tire 
Minna, looking up from her work witha smile, | himself. I don’t think that the singing so 
although her pale face somewhat belied her} much is good for him. He gets himself hot 
words. “I did feel rather tired and worn this | and excited, and then he comes into the cold, 
afternoon, but I have been lying down, and I| and I dare say stands talking, never thinking 
am quite myself now. I don’t intend to be| of the danger, like the child he‘s. How- 
an invalid any more now, and I know I shall} ever, I suppose that can’t be helped. He 
be quite strong soon. How beautifully you! wouldn't like to give it up.” 
have stitched these bands, Bett; I can’t see} “No,” thought Minna,“indeed hewould not 
to do as well as that by this light.” like togiveit up.” Frank had been attached 

“You had better not try your eyes, Miss| to the cathedral choir for some months, and 
Minna; do something else. Mrs. Lacy pays|had entered into his duties as a chorister 
the best of all the people I work for, but she| with all his heart. Some of the happiest 
is mighty particular, and looks at every bit of} hours of his life were spent there. He pos- 
work herself before she pays me. Isn’t it|}sessed a remarkably sweet treble voice, 
time for Master Frank to be home?” ‘and this, together with his musical talent, 

Minna took out her watch, a present from | which was developing more and more every 
her father long ago, and valued accordingly. | day, had caused him to be placed among the 

‘‘Five-and-twenty minutes to five,’ she| leading voices of the choir. When Minna 
said. ‘He could scarcely be home yet, but | thought of this, and of the keen disappoint- 
I should think he would scarcely be much} ment he always felt when anything occurred 
longer.” to prevent his attendance at the cathedral, 

“He ought not to be out so late on sucha) for even one day, what would he say if he 
nasty raw day; he is not fit for it.” |were prevented going there altogether? 

“But he is used to being out in all kinds! Life would be almost a blank to the boy 
of weather, and he is well wrapped up.” | without the occupation he loved so well. It 

Bett hesitated a little before she said any-| would never do to put a stop to it unless 
thing else, but presently she came close to| some real necessity presented itself; then of 
where Minna was sitting, and spoke earnestly. | course it must be given up at any cost. 
“T don’t want to frighten you unnecessarily, | Minna knew Bett well enough to feel certain 
nor make you anxious, but I want to know/that she would not have run the risk of 
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alarming her unless she had, or fancied she 
had, some cause of anxiety. ‘Therefore she 


determined to say notlring to Kate for the | 
present, but watch the boy carefully, and see | 


whether there were any grounds for Bett’s 
anxiety. 

Whilst Minna was still revolving in her 
mind what Bett had told her, she heard the 
street door open. At the same instant she 
heard Kate come out of the sitting-room, 
and mother and son met in the little passage. 

“Are you wet, my darling?” she heard 
Kate ask. 

“Not very, mother; I ran the whole way 
home,” was the answer, uttered in a clear, 
sweet voice. It was so bright, and there was 
such a joyous ring in it, that it seemed to 
pierce through and lift the gloom that filled 
the house. At the sound of it Minna felt 
her sadness dispersing, and was soon re- 
assured. 

“No fire!” said the boy; and Minna 
could detect a little disappointment in the 
pleasant voice ; so she got up and opened the 
kitchen door. 

“Here is a fire, Frank,” she said. ‘*Come 
in, it is nice and warm, and we are going to 
have tea here.” 

“ Are we auntie, Min? What fun! But 
I say, ‘what will Bett do? She: won't like 
it much, will she? It is jolly warm in here ; 
isn’t it, mother?” 

He knelt down on the rug, and spread 
out his hands before the fire to warm them. 
Minna, with Bett’s warning still in her mind, 
could not help noticing how thin they were. 
She laid her hand upon his curls, damp from 
the rain, and turned his face towards her. 
There was nothing there certainly to warrant 
anxiety, for his cheeks were as glowing and 
his eyes were as bright as any one could wish, 
and Minna felt relieved and determined in 
her mind that Bett had been over-anxious. 

“Ts tea ready?” asked the boy ; “Iam so 
thirsty, auntie.” 

“What makes you thirsty, my darling?” 
said Kate, tenderly, leaning over him and 
passing her hand across his forehead. 

Very dear was this child to the deserted 
wife. Inexpressibly sweet was the warm 
boyish love he lavished upon his mother. 
It had helped so much to heal the pain that 
the desertion of her husband had caused 
Kate many years ago, and it was the one 
gleam of brightness in her present life. 


Every day Kate thanked’ God for having | 


given her her son and her sister to com- 
fort her; but the boy naturally took first 


'such a fog. 


AS SILVER TRIED. 


place ; and although during Minna’s illness 
the possibility of losing her had presented 
itself, such a thought had never arisen with 
reference to the child. She could not imagine 
life without her boy ; the idea was too terrible, 
and she put it behind her. Improved as 
Kate had been by long-continued trouble, 
she had not learnt that entire submission that 
takes every trial sent by the Father in perfect 
trust that it must be best. Very few learn 
the lesson entirely. We say, “Thy will be 
done” every day, and we doubtless all be- 
lieve that we are prepared, under any cir- 
cumstances, to say it trustfully and truthfully ; 
but when the trial, the real sorrow comes, 
then is the struggle hard between rebellion 
and submission, between wild unbelief and 
and verily he who comes 


‘ We, ae to 
confiding faith ; | 
won a good fight. It 


forth conqueror has 

was after a struggle of this description that 
Kate’s trial had drawn her nearer to God 
than she had ever been, either in her joyous 
girlhood or in those months of married life 
that had been such a mixture of happiness 
and misery, and she could truly say, “It is 
good for me that I have been afflicted.” 
Time, the great healer, had softened that 
bitter pain, and she could now look back 
on her past life with something like tran- 
quillity, but the love that, had her husband 
always been to her what he was in the first 
months of their married life, would have been 
divided between him and her child, was now 
centred in the child alone. Dearly she 
loved him, and her affection showed itself 
in everything, and it was seldom she addres 
him without some endearing epithet. 

“What makes you thirsty, my darling ?” 
she asked again, her first question having been 
asked in such a low tone that the boy had 
not heard her. 

“TI don’t know, mother. Singing, I sup- 
pose, and running all that way afterwards.” 

“What made you run, Frankie ?” asked 
Minna. 

“What a question, Auntie Min !” said the 
boy gaily. ‘ If you had looked out of your 
window you would have known. It began 
to rain just after I left church, and I wanted 
to get home out of it all. There was 

We have had the iamps lighted 
all day. The fog got into the cathedral, and 
the people and everything looked so queer. 
It got into our throats, too, and we all sang 
so badly, and Mr. Williams was so cross. 
He said we were doing it on purpose, and 
yet he was as bad himself. I do not 
know what you would have said.” 
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POWDER, 


/s now used by all Respectable Families 


FOR MAKING DELICIOUS 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE, 


And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 


PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS. 


Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d. and 2d. Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Tins. 





CHURCH ASSOCIATION. 


INS¥FITUTED 
uphold the Doctrines, Principles, and Order of the United Church of England and Treland, and to counteract the 


1865. 


efforts now being made to pervert her teaching on essential points of the Christian faith, or to assimilate her 


Services to those of the. 
progress of Spiritual Religion. 
Subscriptions in aid of the above Association, the obj« 
fully received by the Secretaries if any of the followi 


waME of BRANCH NAME AND ADDRESS OF SECRETARY. 
Hornsey-- .- | R.T. Lee, Esq., Crouch End, Hornsey. 
fuddersfield-- Rev. J. S. S. Spencer, M.A., Wilshaw, 


near Huddersfield. 
Mr. Henry Barker, West Mount, Hudders- 
field. 


ul.. ° Rev. J. Dox, St. Stephen’s, Hull; Rev. F. 
F. Gor, Christ Church, Hull; J. Brraas, 
Esq., 2, Clyde Terrace, Hull. 
funtingdon 
hire .. Reap Apams, E Hun 
racombe Rev. R. Garp Hw, Rannymede 





Villa, Ifracombe. 
W.B. Hargrneron, Esq., Mooltan, N.In lia. 
W. Hunt, Esq., [pswich. 
Capt. H. Campron, Avenue Villa, East Clif, 
Ramsgate. 
James Expripes, Esq., 
lewprrt Wight. 
sle of Wight W.L. Apyz, Esq., Puckpool 
R ) [sle of Wight. 
it oR W. Barry Coxsz, Shanklin, Isle of 
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India, North . 
eof Thanet 


Newport, Isle o! 


Wight 


House, Ryde, 


rib. 
ington Rev. ReainaLp Gunnery, A.M., Carlsruhe, 
Hornaay, N. 
Mr. Wm. Corpert, 21, Alwyne Road, 


mingtys 
Leamington .. 


Leeds 


Leicestershire 





Church of Rome, and further to encourage concerted action for the advancement and 


ts of which are now well known throughout the Country, will be thank- 
wg Branches, who will give every information as to its operations. 


NAME Of BRANCH NAME AND ADDRESS OF SECRETARY. 


Kidderminster | Mons. A. J. Bovxt, French Villa, Kidder- 
minster. 

Kingston - on -| Rev. A. CornrorD, Queen’s Road, Kingston 
Thames Hill. 

Lambeth (St.| Rev. J. 
Stephen’s). 

Lancaster .. | 


H. Trrcoms, 
South Lambeth. 
Rev. Corin Campsett, M.A., St. Thomas’s, 
Lancaster. 
GEORGE GRAHAM 
ceston. 
W. Rokr, Esq.,7, Euston Place, Leamington. 
Rev. J. BLomertepp, St. George’s, Leeds; 
H. Lampen, Ksq., Cavendish Rd., Leeds. 
Rev. A. A. [saacs, Varist Caurea Vicarage, 
Leicester. 
W. Harets, Esq., Westeotes, Leicester. 
Rey. J. Gramam, St. Chad’s, Lichfield. 
tev. Warpen F, Srusss, B.A., 8, Stanley 
Road, Waterloo, Liverpool; J. W. Baxsy, 
a if Bat avia Buildings, Hackins Key, 
siverp 01. 


Wingfield House, 


Launceston .. 


Wur7s, Esq., Laun- 





Liverpool; Mr. Josepa Marnarp, York Terrace, 
(North) Everton, Liverpool. 
London (South) | Rev. If. Taompson, The Crescent, Stockwell, 


S.W.; F.W.Sy«ut, Esq., Brooklyn House, 





yury, N. 


Jeffreys Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


SmcreTaARY oF Parent Association: —FREDERICK DITMAS (Major). 
Heap Orrice:—li, Becxtnenam Street, StrRanD, Lonpon, W.C. 
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The most sad, 











weary, and 
depressive 
position for 
man is to 


watch the nearest and dearest daily drooping in strength and energy, 
ar eclining in comeliness. The above-named medicine is a specific 
y for all complaints to which females are liable. After the 
} nee of meny years it is incontestably proved that there is 
no medicine equal to Holloway’s Pil's for the cure of diseases 
incidental to females. The invigorating and purifying properties of 
these admirable Pills soon produce a sanative revolution in the 
system. ‘They are composed of rare balsams, and are so mild and 
innocuous that they may be taken by females of all ages. As 
medicine for family use, Holloway’s Pills are unequalled. 


BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS. _ 


PNDIG ESTION, Sick Headache, Lose of Appe- 
tite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spaems, and all Disorders of the 
Stomach end Bowels, are quickly removed by that well-known 
remedy, FRAMPTON’s PILL OF HEALTH. They woite the 

| recommendation of a mild operation with the most successful 
effect; and where an aperient is required, nothing ean be better 
adapted. 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors at 1s, 1} 1. aa! 33. 94, per box, 
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Manufacturers to the QUEEN. 





Obtained the’ only Prize Medals for Purity and 
Excellence of Quality, 
LONDON, 1862. DUBLIN. 1865. 
Tue Onry Sitvrk Mrpatr—tHe Hienrst Awakp, 
PARIS, 1867. 









Their Genuine and Double Superfine are the qualities 
particularly recommended for Family use. 









For Blancmange, Custards, Puddings, 
Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most 
wholesome and easily digestible food 
for Children and Invalids. 


18 RECOMMENDED BY 


THE BARON VON LIEBIG, President of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Bavaria, 


EDWIN LANKESTER, M_D., F.R.S., Medical Officer 
of Health, St. James's, Westminster. 


“THE LANCET.” 









RETAIL BY ALL GROCERS AND OILMEN, &c., anp 
Wholesale: J. & J. COLMAN, 108, Cannon Street, London, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


—$oLD MEDAL STARCH>— 
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"AT HomMeE” NOTES! 


ee 

120 Sheets Note Paper for 0 6 
120 do. Thick do. forl 0 
120 do. Black Bordered 1 0 
9 
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250 Useful Envelopes for 0 
1000 Extra Large do. for 4 
' SCHOOL STATIONERY. 


CROQUET. 


15s., 18s., 2ls., 30s., 40s., & 60s. the Set, 
With Book of Rules. 
A First-rate Full-sized Set for 30s. 


All Croquet sent Carriage paid to any Railway 
Statior in England on prepeyment. 

















24.25.27.& 28.OXFORD STW 


NO CHARGE MADE FOR PLAIN STAMPING. 
COLOURED STAMPING REDUCED TO 1s. PER 1COXN 
INVITATIONS! 


BALL PROGRAMMES!! 


10,000 PRESENTS. 


Dressing Cases 18/-| Despatch Boxes 
Hand Bags . 5/6/ postage Scales 
Portrait Albums 2/6 9,namental Articles 
Inkstands . . 3/6 

: Card Cases 
Dressing Bags 31/6 Pocket Books 
Writing Cases 3/6 <°° 
Work Boxes . 7/6 Furses 
Book Slides . 2/6 Fans , 
Envelope Cases Desks of every kind 
Presents for Boys Presents for Girls 


The NEW CHURCH SERVICES. 
10,000 BIBLES & PRAYER-BOOKS. 












